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HONGKONG AIRCRAFT SERVICE FACILITIES 
The Hongkong Aircraft Engineering Co., Ltd. 


The provision of aircraft service 
facilities in Hong Kong has been a 
post war development which has 
grown with such speed that the 
facilities now available challenge 
comparison with any in the world 
and are unrivalled on the western 
side of the Pacific. 


Two organisations were set up after 
the war, Jardine Aircraft Mainten- 
ance Company Limited which was 
started and controlled by Jardine 
Matheson & Co. Limited and Pacific 
Air Maintenance and Supply Com- 
pany Limited. which was built up 
under the aegis of Butterfield and 
Swire from the maintenance organi- 
sation originally designed to service 
the aircraft of Cathay Pacific Air- 
ways Limited. 


Jardine Aircraft Maintenance 
Company Limited started operations 
in 1947 with the technical assistance 
of British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration who seconded British en- 
gineers from their organisation. The 
primary purpose was to provide 
maintenance service for the aircraft 
of British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration trunk routes operating 
through Hongkong and also for the 
aircraft of Hongkong Airways which 
was at that time a British Overseas 
Airways Corporation-owned  sub- 
sidiary. 

From the first it was the intention 
to invite the custom of as many 
operators as possible so that full 
technical facilities involving much 
expensive equipment could be pro- 
vided at a cost which the individual 
operator would find reasonable. 

Early users of the Company’s 
facilities were Air France and 
Braathens S.A.F.E. and the list of 
trunk route customers later expand- 


ed to include Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines, Qantas Empire Airways and 
Northwest Airlines. 

A small wooden building on the 
water front at Kai Tak and two small 
tents first housed the JAMCO activi- 
ties but buildings soon began to 
spring up. First came a two-storied 
brick building on the water front of 
5000 sq. ft. area of which the ground 
floor was a store and the first floor 
offices and a staff canteen. While 
this building was going up it was 
realised that it would obscure the 
control tower view of the departure 
apron and this difficulty was re- 
solved by JAMCO volunteering to 
build a control tower and radio room 
for the Government atop of the wes- 
tern end of the building where i: 
has operated with an excellent all 
round view ever since. 

By August 1948 a hangar had 
been built in the centre of the air- 
field capable of housing DC3s and 
DC4s safely under typhoon con- 


ditions. A steel built workshop 
alongside the hangar houses the 
Electrical, Radio and Instrument 


workshops and a Battery Charging 
room. 

Further expansion towards the 
end of 1948 trebled the workshop 
area by the addition of a very com- 
pletely equipped engine overhaul 
workshop, the plant and equipment 
for which were obtained by pur- 
chasing the entire engine overhaul 
workshop of Aviation Maintenance 
Corporation in California, U.S.A. 
Very comprehensive stocks of over- 
haul spares were acquired and the 
company was thus equipped to over- 
haul all types of Pratt and Whitney 
engines up to and including the 2800 
series, their associated accessories, 
and Curtiss, Hamilton and DeHavil- 


land propellers. Test stand equip- 
ment was provided capable of hand- 
ling two engines at a time with pro- 
vision for a third engine if found 
necessary and this in turn revealed a 
requirement for a well with sub- 
merged pumps capable of delivering 
6,000 gallons an hour for cooling 
purposes, 

Over 200 engines were overhaul- 
ed in the first year of operations of 
the shop, the principal customers 
being Central Air Transport Cor- 
poration then operated by the Chin- 
ese Nationalist Government, and 
Civil Air Transport operated by the 
Americans, Major General Claire L. 
Chennault and Whiting Willauer. 

The early operations of the com- 
pany had a decided marine flavour, 
a major astivity being the servicing 
of B.O.A.Cs Hythe and Plymouth 
flyingboats until the Corporation 
changed to its present Argonaut 
landplane equipment. 

At the same time somewhat simi-~ 
lar developments had proceeded at 
Kai Tak just north of the JAMCO 
site. Here Butterfield and Swire in 
association with Australian National 
Airways acquired interests in the 
small organisation originally set up 
for the servicing of the aircraft of 
Cathay Pacific Airways, and Pacific 
Air Maintenance and Supply Co. 
Ltd. was born. This company in- 
herited from Cathay Pacific Airways 
Ltd. a small installation consisting 
of five large wooden buildings with 
concrete floors which had _ earlier 
housed the Royal Naval Air Section, 
H.M.S. Flycatcher. Considerable 
plant had already been installed and 
an air-conditioned instrument shop 
completed but it was apparent that 
immediate development was neces- 
sary. The machine shop, electrical 
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shop and engine overhaul shop were 
expanded, a carburettor test house 
built and the instrument shop en- 
larged by February, 1949. A con- 
siderable area of hardstanding was 
laid down and a hangar was design- 
ed which could be removed else- 
where if necessary. This hangar, 
slightly larger than the original 
JAMCO one, was commenced in 
February, 1949 and completed in 
September, 1949, just in time for a 
serious typhoon which did consider- 
able damage in the Colony and 
where the hangar immediately 
proved its value by sheltering 30 
aircraft. Considerable plant and 
equipment were purchased largely 
through Australian National Air- 
ways who also provided most of the 
technical staff. 

The early work of PAMAS was 
concentrated mainly on aircraft of 
Cathay Pacific Airways and the 
Macau Air Transport Co. for whom 
complete main base servicing was 
provided. PAMAS also had worx 
in these early days from Amphibian 
Airways, Trans-Asiatic Airlines, the 
Lutheran World Federation and 
Philippine Air Lines. 
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Whereas JAMCO apart from its 
trunk route customers looked north- 
ward into China for its business 
PAMAS looked south to Indochina, 
Burma and Malaya. With these 
countries and to a lesser extent with 
India a considerable business was 
built up in the overhaul of aircraft, 
accessories, instruments and P. & W. 
1830 engines as well as the supply 
of large quantities of aircraft mater- 
ials and spares. 


Thus close alongside each other 
these two organisations grew up on 
similar lines until by 1950 it had be- 
come obvious that a wasteful dupli- 
cation of plant and equipment was 
taking place and that each company 
was laying out large sums of money 
to provide facilities which had their 
counterpart within two or three 
hundred yards. 


The benefits of pooling resources 
were so obvious to both companies 
that it was not difficult to arrange 
the merger by which the two com- 
panies joined forces to operate un- 
der the new name of Hongkong Air- 
craft Engineering Company Limited. 


AMERICAN AID TO UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Last week was published in the US 
another official report, compiled by a 
special committee headed by Gordon 
Gray, which came to conclusions which 
are now familiar to the public in Far 
Eastern countries, namely that it was 
in the best national interests of the US 
and the interests of underdeveloped 
countries in the Far East that American 
aid be given on an expanded scale. 
The Gray committee recommends that 
such aid is to be financed by US Gov- 
ernment loans and grants. The report 
deals with the overall US foreign eco- 
nomic policy but an important part of 
it concerns itself with the state of af- 
fairs in underdeveloped areas, pointing 
out that 1150 million or 70% of the 
population of the non-Soviet world live 
in economically underdeveloped areas 
and in view of the critical state of 
world tension the urgency of the US 
interests in these areas has greatly in- 
creased. 


The Gray committee’s report there- 
fore recommends as follows.—First, the 
US must help them strengthen their 
ability to maintain their independence. 
Second, the US must secure the co- 
operation of their peoples and their 
governments in an effective system of 
mutual defense. Third, the US must 
help bring about in these areas in- 
creasing production and mutually be- 
neficial exchange of materiais for civi- 
lian and defense use. Finally, the US 
must assist in bringing them increas- 
ingly into a-:network of international 
trade which will promote a more effec- 
tive use of the economic resources of 


the free world and will enable the 
countries comprising it to achieve pro- 
gress on a self-supporting basis. 

Inasmuch as_ private investment 
cannot be expected alone to solve the 
problem of financing the development 
programs needed to achieve these 
goals, adequate funds for public capi- 
tal assistance must be part of an effec- 
tive foreign policy. To meet basic de- 
velopment requirements in the under- 
developed areas, an expansion in the 
lending operations of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank is necessary to provide, in the 
next few years, an annual net flow of 
investment funds in the range of $600 
to $800 million. Current operations of 
the two banks, which involved the ex- 
tension in 1950. of new credits of $462 
million to countries in underdeveloped 
areas and a net capital outflow to these 
countries. of $144 million, were not 
adequate to meet the basic require- 
ments. The United States should 
therefore provide increased capital as- 
sistance in the form of grants and for 
technical assistance. The dollar needs 
for such aid are estimated at about 
$500 million a year for several years, 
apart from emergency requirements 
arising from military action. This-com- 
pares with present funds of about $150 
million for these purposes. 


In its recommendationts for adminis- 
tration of U.S. foreign economic pro- 
grams, the committee urges that in the 
critical period ahead, when: US. re- 
sources will be severely strained, U.S. 
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The new company will command 
the use of two fine hangars totalling 
over 50,000 sq. ft. of floor space, an 
engine overhaul workshop with very 
up-to-date equipment and a capacity 
of 30 engines per month, well equip- 
ped accessory, electrical, radio and 
propeller shops, an air-conditioned 
instrument overhaul shop and a 
range of hangar equipment capable 
of handling the normal servicing or 
the repair of every type of aircraft 
landing at Kai Tak from the largest 
to the smallest. Licensed engineers, 
British, Australian and American to 
a total of 33 provide expert super- 
vision and their licences cover every 
sort of requirement of Civil Aero- 
nautical Regulations. A _ skilled 
local labour force of 288 contributes 
to a total employment roll of 475. 


With this blending of the finest of 
the equipment and skilled personnel 
of the two parent companies Hong- 
kong possesses aircraft service facili- 
ties which compare with any in the 
world and which place the Colony 
in a position in Aviation similar to 
that which it has long held with 
shipping. 


aid must be channeled to those areas 
and for those purposes where reason- 
able performance in the political and 
economic fields can be achieved. It 
proposes therefore that: 

(1) Assistance activities should, in 
general, be initiated only when re- 
quested by other governments and 
when the latter are prepared to make 
appropriate contributions and provide 
cooperative effort. 

(2) Grants and loans should be 
made conditional upon agreement as to 
reasonable standards of performance, 
and should be used to achieve these 
standards. It should be recognized that 
these contracts will frequently have to 
relate to broad internal measures and 
policies, 

The committee also suggests that 
greater efficiency in the administration 
of these programs can be achieved by 
more adxninistrative centralization and 
recommends that ah agency or organi- 
zation should be established within the 
U.S. Government to administer foreign 
economic programs. Its functions 
should include the administration of 
all grant and technical assistance pro- 
grams (except the provision of milit- 
ary equipment) and the administration 
of other related activities, such as the 
stimulation of needed materials pro- 
duction abroad. 

The Gray Committee, frequently re- 
ferred to in the press as the “dollar 
gap” committee, was appointed in 
March to study the whole complex of 
America’s foreign economic relations 
and to make recommendations for 
strengthening U.S. economic strength 
and that of the other free nations of 


- 
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the world. One of its primary tasks 
was to determine ways and means of 
closing the dollar gap in international 
trade. However, the outbreak of Com- 
munist aggression in Korea and the 
resulting expansion of rearmament 
programs by the United States and 
other free nations compelled the com- 
mittee to take account of the changed 
outlook and recast its immediate ob- 
jectives. 

In discussing this phase of its 
studies, the Committee pointed out 
that “the diversion of American pro- 
ductive effort to military defense will 
reduce the supply of goods for civilian 
consumption in this country. It will 
also reduce the quantity of civilian 
goods which we can ship abroad. This 
means that our demand for civilian 
imports from other countries will in- 
crease. in the future, it is desirable 
and should be possible to carry out 
our objectives and at the same time 
approach a balance in our exports, im- 
ports, and long-term investments; but 
it is the effective carrying out of our 


objectives, and not the balance itself, 
that is important.” 

Building on the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the overriding objective of 
U.S. -foreign policy is to establish a 
just and lasting peace among nations, 
the report describes the basic objec- 
tives of American foreign economic 
policy as directed at encouraging 
among nations of the free world “those 
economic conditions and relationships 
essential to the development of stable 
democratic societies willing and able 
to defend themselves and raise the 
living standards of their peoples. 
These objectives are to the benefit of 
all peoples; their national interests are 
bound up with our national interests; 
our security and well-being are clearly 
connected with their security and well- 
being. Neither we nor they can live 
alone or defend ourselves alone. This 
fundamental unity of interest under- 
lies our efforts both to achieve long- 
term progress and also to meet the im- 
mediate necessities presented by Soviet 
aggressive designs,” 


Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA) 
Far Eastern Report for April to June 1949 


Korea 

Prior to the Communist invasion of 
the Republic of Korea on June 25, 
industrial production with ECA help 
had risen 50 per cent and agricultural 


production had expanded to above 
prewar levels. Inflation, although 
still a serious problem, was being 


aitacked vigorously, and land reform 
was well under way. 

Following the invasion, ECA put into 
effect an “immediate action program”’, 
which called for a diversion of vessels 
carrying non-military supplies, thus 
preventing capture by Communist 
forces, and diverting shipping capacity 
to war materials. Procurement was 
switched to an emergency basis, 
substituting civilian relief commodities 
for items such as fertilizer and raw 
ECA specialists, moved to 
Tokyo, aided the South Korean Go- 
vernment in problems of transporta- 
tion, electric power, communications, 
finances, food and general supply for 
the civilian population. 

Administration of the Korea _ aid 
program by ECA began on January 1, 
1949. Funds made available to ECA 
for economic aid in South Korea totaled 
$139.7 million. 


Formosa 

Congress authorized $275 million 
economic aid to China in 1948, but as 
a consequence of Communist conquest 
of most of the China mainland during 
the year 1948-49, only a portion of 
these funds was spent. As of June 
30, 1950 a total of $175.6 million out 
of the original appropriation had been 
obligated for ECA aid to China and 
$10 million had been transferred to the 
Department of State for aid to Chinese 
students in the United States. Under 
the Foreign Economic Assistance Act 


of 1950, the remaining funds were 
specified for “any place in China and 
in the general area of China which the 
President deems to be not under Com- 
munist control.” 

ECA’s program in Formosa, the only 
part of China not under Communist 
domination, was restricted and kept 
on a day-to-day basis. ECA emphasized 
commodity supply, engineering and 
advisory services to Formosan utilities 
and industries, in addition to con- 
tributing to agricultural welfare and 
rehabilitation. 

Arrivals of ECA-financed commo- 
dities in Formosa during the second 
quarter were valued at $2.1 million, 
bring the cumulative total since the 
inception of the program to $21.3 
million, 


Rural Reconstruction 

During the quarter, the Joint Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction 
(JCRR) established by the China Aid 
Act of 1948 to carry out a reconstruc- 
tion program in the rural areas of 
China, continued its activities in For- 
mosa, supplying technical and financial 
assistance to provincial government 
departments and private organizations 
concerned with rural welfare. 


Southeast Asia 

As of June 30, immediate economic 
assistance which mill be extended to 
the countries of Southeast Asia—Burma, 
the Indo-Chinese states, Indonesia and 
Thailand—was mainly in the planning 
stage. 

The objectives of each program in 
Southeast Asia is to assist as much as 
possible in building strength, and in 
so doing, help build the peoples’ con- 
fidence in their national governments 
to assure the several peoples that 
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support of their governments and 
resistance to Communist subversion 
will bring them direct and _ tangible 
benefits and well-founded hope for 
an increase in living standards. Ac- 
cordingly, the programs are of two 
main types: (1) technical and material 
aid to essential services and (2) 
economic rehabilitation and develop- 
ment, focused primarily on the pro- 
vision of technical assistance and 
material aid in developing agricultural 
and industrial output both for local 
consumption and for export. 


Indochina 

Indo-Chinese States-ECA plans 
include a medical and health program. 
For this purpose $750,000 has been 
made available by President Truman 
from an emergency fund. 


Indonesia 

The United States made available 
to Indonesia (as a Netherlands pos- 
session) about $102 million under the 
‘Kuropean Recovery Program, This 
was made mostly for desperately need- 
ed consumers good. The United States 
has also extended to independent 
Indonesia Export-Import Bank credits 
of $100 million for capital develop- 
ment. 

The Netherlands Government has 
extended a credit of 200 million 
guilders (equivalent to $53 million) 
to help Indonesia meet its courrent 
deficits with the Netherlands, 


Burma 

ECA aid to Burma is expected to 
be concerned with establishing essential 
health, medical, and agricultural 
services. 


Thailand 

In Thailand, the program is expected 
to be concerned with increasing pro- 
duction, living standards and trade. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW OF THAILAND 


Siam’s Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries, Mining, Communications, Industries, 


Compared with much of the Far East, 
Thailand, where political conditions 
have been relatively stable, is economic- 
ally strong, During 1949 Thailand’s 
economy showed improvements in a 
number of aspects so that the general 
economic trend, as measured by levels 
of production and the level of foreign 
trade, ‘was upward. Food was abun- 
dant in nearly every section of the 
country and there was no unemploy- 
ment nor were there any serious labour 
disputes. Wholesale and retail stores 
have been well stocked. Despite these 
encouraging conditions, however, some 
segments of Thailand’s economy are 
below prewar levels in terms of pro- 
duction, and much remains to be ac- 
complished to achieve full rehabilita- 
tion. 

The rice crop was the largest in post- 
war years. It was reported that rubber 
production was at about the 1948 level 
and the same is true for most of the 
minor crops. Concerning the output of 
forestry production, exports of these 
products, of which teak and lac are 
most important, compared favourably 
with 1948 exports in terms of value. 

The mining industry had a good year, 
with tin production estimated at about: 
double that of 1948 and the output of 
other minerals at fairly high levels as 
compared with 1948. A geological mis- 
sion from the United States began a 
survey of Thailand’s mineral resources. 

The country’s small industrial output 
showed improvement in 1949 as in- 
dicated by increased production of rub- 
ber manufactures, cigarettes, and ce- 
ment, 

In an attempt to rehabilitate the rail- 
ways Thailand imported locomotives, 
freight cars, and passenger coaches 
from Japan during 1949, but the rail- 
way system, which was badly damaged 
during the war, is in need of consider- 
able repair and to require additional 
rolling stock. Bangkok continued as an 
international air centre of some impor- 
tance and there were discussions of 
constructing a new airport. A hydro- 
electric survey, planned in 1948, was! 
nearly completed in 1949. 

Currency inflation was indicated by 
the fact that the volume of bank notes 
in circulation increased during 1949, The 
only available indexes on costs of living 
and prices, however, showed slight de- 
clines during the period from Septem- 
ber 1948 to September 1949, 

Both official and open-market ex- 
change rates continued in use in 1949, 
presenting various difficulties and com- 
plexities in handling foreign trade. The 
value of the baht in the open market 
fluctuated between 20 and 24 baht to 
the United States dollar, compared 
with the official rate of about 10 to 1 
until September 1949 and 12.5 to 1 
thereafter. J 

Foreign trade controls, designed to 
further strengthen Thailand’s economy, 
were continued or instituted. in 1949. A 
few items were added to the export 
control list and controls were instituted 


Finance and Foreign Trade 


over reexports. The import licensing 
system tor luxury goods, established 
late in 1948, continued and additional 
import tariffs were imposed on some 
items. 

Thailand’s foreign trade reached new 
highs in terms of value. Exports were 
appreciably higher than imports, with 
rice, the leading export commodity, 
about 60 percent above 1948 levels in 
terms of volume. Rice found markets) 
an Far Eastern countries, particularly 
in India, Malaya, and Indonesia, but 
also in Ceylon, China, and Japan. The 
1949 export to Japan was the. first in) 
the postwar period. Rubber exports 
were 96,146 metric tons, of which aboudé 
43,236 ‘tons went to the United States 
and 41,822 tons to Malaya, Tin and tin 
ores, teak, lac, and hides and skins. 
were exported in significant quantities. 

Thailand’s trade in 1948 was largely 
with sterling- area countries, especially 
with Hongkong and Singapore. The 
United States accounted for about 20 
percent of the trade. Thailand’s dollar 
position was somewhat weaker at the 
end of 1949, as compared with the end 
of 1948, owing to the suspension of pur= 
chases of .rice by ECA for China, A 
changed United States pricing base on 
tin-ore shipments resulted in reduced 
tin exports and smaller dollar earnings 
for a few months during the year. 

Thailand’s position in international 
economic affairs broadened with its 
acceptance to membership in the Inter- 
national Bank for :Reconstruction and 
Development. 


AGRICULTURE 


Thailand is essentially an agricul- 
tural country. Probably 90 percent of 
the approximately 17,000,000 people 
work on the land, and the percentage 
of population not connected with agri- 
culture in some capacity would be a 
very small fraction of the total. 


Rice 


Acreage and production.—Rice is by 
far the most important element ini 
Thailand’s economy. More than 90 per- 
cent of all the cultivated acreage isj 
under rice, which is also Thailand’s 
principal export product, Rice is grown 
in all parts of Thailand under diversi- 
fied conditions. Approximately 60 per- 
cent of total production, however, 
comes from the central plain with its 
extensive network of navigable water- 
ways over which paddy and milled rice 
move to Bangkok, the Kingdom’s prin- 
cipal distribution centre. The area 
-harvested in 1949 thas been estimated 
at 10,000,000 acres. 

Latest official estimates place over- 
all production for 1949 at 263,000,000 
bushels; or 5,380,000 metric tons, of 
paddy, from which were obtained ap- 
proximately 3,550,800 tons of milled 
rice. s 


Exports.—Exports in 1949 amounted 
to 1,216,353 metric tons, compared with 
812,226 tons in 1948. India, Malaya, 


and Indonesia received over 58 percent. 
of Thailand’s rice exports in 1949, and 
Ceylon, Japan, and China each received 
about 80,000 tons during the year. The 
remainder of Thailand’s exports went 
to 116 countries. Virtually all exports. 
from Thailand to China were made as 
part of the United States aid relief 
program. Foreign currencies received 
by Thailand in 1949 for exported rice 
included 38,250,585 pounds sterling, 
36,901,375 dollars, and 1,043,732 Swiss 
francs. 


Twenty-four firms or ageticies export- . 
ed rice from Thailand in 1949. However, 
about 66 percent of the total shipments 
were handled by two firms and an ad- 
ditional 22 percent by two other organ- 
izations, The United States Commodity 
Credit Corporation purchased ‘and 
shipped 77,000 tons to China, or about 
6 percent of the total. Thus, five ship- 
pers handled 94 percent of all exports. 


In making allocations for 1949, a 
target of 1,170,000 metric tons was es- 
tablished. Actual allocated shipments). 
fell short of this target by only 16,947 
tons. Inasmuch as international allo- 
cation of rice was discontinued on 
January 1, 1950, it is doubtful that ex- 
ports in 1950 will necessarily follow 
reagerunee = distribution pattern of 
194 


Marketing.—The marketing of all 
export rice is strictly controlled by the 
Government. This control is accom- 
plished through a unique and some- 
what complicated marketing system, 
one of the stated objectives of which 
is to provide for “the leveling of local 
prices of rice used for internal con-. 
sumption.” 


Surrender of foreign eachange pro- 
ceeds from exports.—Exporters of rice 
were obliged during 1949 to sell all 
foreign exchange received from sales to 
the Bank of Thailand, the Government 
bank of issue. Since there was a wide 
margin between the official rate of ex- 
change and the open-market rate, the 
Government made a substantial 'profit 
on all such shipments. During 1950 
exporters of rice were exempted from 
the obligation of selling at official rates 
any foreign exchange received in ex- 
cess of officially established prices for 
rice, 


Rubber 


Acreage and produetion.—Production . 
was estimated at the 1948 level, or be- 
tween 80,000 and 90,000 tons. Some 
600,00 acres were under planting, two- 
thirds of which represented trees of 
tapping age: : 


Production of crude rubber in the 
future will depend largely on world 
demand and price. The Thai rubber- 
growing industry is particularly sensi- 
tive to these factors, since much of its! 
output is by small holders who, having 
neither large overhead expenses nor 
capital reserves, do not tap their trees 
when the price is not favourable. 


1950 


Exports and foreign exchange pro- 
ceeds.—Despite uncertainty in the local 
market conditions during. most of the 
year, Thailand’s rubber exports slightly 
exceeded the record levels of 1948, Ex- 
ports for 1949 totalled 96,146 metric 
tons, of which 43,236 tons were shipped 
direct to the United States, 41,822 tons 
to Malaya, and 11,088 tons to the 
United Kingdom, It seems certain that 
some of the rubber exported is not pro- 
duced in Thailand, but it is probable 
ee by far the larger portion originates 
there. 


From the standpoint of dollar earn- 
ings, considerable alarm was caused by 
the destinational pattern of 1949 ex- 
ports. Whereas in 1948, of the total 
95,013 tons exported, about 75,000 tons 
went direct to the United States, in 
1949 direct exports to the United States 
_represented only about two-fifths of 
the total. The principal reason for this 
trend appears to lies in the exchange 
market. For example, transhipment of 
rubber through Malaya to the United 
States is treated as an export to Malaya 
by the Thai authorities. The shipper 
receives full payment in United States 
dollars but surrenders the required 20 
percent of foreign exchange earnings 
to the Bank of Thailand in the form of 
Straits dollars, which he can purchase 
at a more favourable rate on the free 
market. 


In terms of United States dollars, the 
effect of devaluation of the baht has 
been to increase the price paid to ship- 
pers for rubber, inasmuch as the ship- 
per now receives 12.50 baht for each 
dollar of foreign exchange surrendered 
instead of 10 baht at the old rate. This 
factor, coupled with the weakening of 
the baht in terms of the dollar on tha 
open market, should tend to encourage 
shipments to the United States. 


In view of the continuing substantial 
volume of quality claims and the con- 
sequent damage to the reputation of 
the Thai rubber industry, considerable 
sentiment developed both in Govern- 
ment and the more responsible trade 
circles favouring the formation of an 
association of rubber dealers and ship- 
pers which would have authority to 
establish and enforce proper quality 
standards. 


Other Crops 


Sugar.—Commercial sugarcane pro- 
duction occurs chiefly in the north. 
Area in sugarcane is estimated af 
49,000 acres. Production for the 1949- 
50 crop year is estimated at 30,000 
metric tons of coarse plantation white 
sugar. White sugar is produced in 2 
Government-owned mills and 24 small 
refineries which use crude brown sugar 
produced by and purchased from small 
growers. Production of crude brown 
sugar is estimated at 19,000 metric tons, 
not including that converted to white 
sugar. Production of crude brown 
Sugar in 10 small Government-owned 
plants is estimated at 7,000 metric tons. 
Consumption ‘is estimated at 50,000 
metric tons, imports of approximately 
20,000 tons being required. There is 
mo information available concerning 
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the production of palm sugar, but the 
total quantity is considered to be 
several thousand tons. 

Tobacco.—Tobacco cultivation is re- 
stricted chiefly to areas in the north 
and northeast, where in 1949 approxi- 
mately 33,600 acres were planted with 
Virginia-type flue-cured tobacco and 
64,000 acres planted with native air- 
cured tobaccos. Leaf production of the 
fluecured variety was estimated at 4,500 
metric tons, and output of native air- 
cured tobacco at about 9,000 tons. All 
of this tobacco is used domestically, 

Minor crops.— Little information is 
available as to output of minor crops 
such as soybeans, sesame seeds, coco- 
nuts, ground nuts (peanuts), palm oil, 
coffee, nutmegs, and pepper. A number 
of these agricultural commodities figur- 
ed in Thailand’s trade with other 
southeast Asian countries in 1948, 
particularly Malaya, and contributed 
appreciably to the volume of secondary 
exports. 


LIVESTOCK 


Water huffaloes—Water buffalo and 
native cattle still supply the main 
source of power for tillage operations 
and rural transport in Thailand. Buf- 
faloes are used for agricultural work 
in most parts of the country and take 
first place in economic importance 
among livestock. Buffaloes are valued 
at between 800 and 1,000 baht each. 
There were 4,000,000 buffalos in T'hai- 
land in 1949 as compared with 5,750,- 
873 in 1938. At present there is a ban 
on the export of water buffaloes be- 
cause more buffaloes are needed for 
agricultural work, particularly in the 
rice fields. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, however, feels that production of 
livestock is increasing satisfactorily 
and that there might be an exportable 
surplus during 1950. 

Cattle-—Outside of the central plain, 
native cattle are used almost wholly 
for transportation. Occasionally cattle 
are used for ploughing and other agri- 
cultural purposes. Cattle are produced 
principally in the northeastern region. 
The estimated cattle population in 1949 
was 4,000,000 head as compared with 
5,858,154 in 1938. The exportation of 
both cattle and beef is still prohibited 
as they are needed for the home 
market. 

Horses.—Horses are most plentiful in 
the northeast, but are also found in the 
north and in parts of the southest. In 
1949 there were only 100,000 horses 
in the country, compared with nearly 
400,000 tread in 1988. ‘Tthe export of 
horses is also prohibited. 

Elephonts.—Elephants are of greatest 
importance in the timber industries. 
According to statistics compiled at the 
end of 1948, there were only 8,919 
elephants in captivity in Thailand, 
whereas 5 years ago the captive 
elephant population was estimated at 
11,545. ‘The exportation of elephants 


has been under Government control 
since March 27, 1949. 
‘Hogs.—Swine raising is declining 


somewhat owing to the high price of 
feeds sucn as rice bran and copra meal. 
No estimates have been made as to the 
number of swine in the country. As in 
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the case of other livestock and live- 
stock products, the export of swine, 
and pork is prohibited. 

Goveriment action.—The Thai Gov- 
ernment showed interest during the 
year in promoting the breeding of 
water buffaloes, goats, horses, rabbits, 
and pigs, and made several proposals 
along this line. The Government an- 
nounced that importers would be sold 
foreign exchange at the low official 
rate of '2.50 baht to the dollar and 85 
baht to the pound sterling for the im- 
portaton of goats, horses, and rabbits 
for breeding purposes. 

Exports of hides and skins.—Buffalo, 
cattle, and deer hides and, to a small 
extent, snake and crocodile skins are 
exported from Thailand. These hides 
are exported in wet-salted, dry, or 
arsenicated form. Raw hides and skins 
are either collected upcountry from 
wood squatters or villagers, or, in other 
cases, are consigned to commission 
merchants, most of these hides being 
sold to the large exporting houses and 
tanneries in Bangkok. The latest cus- 
toms figures available for hides ex- 
ported from Thailand are for 1948, 
during which year approximately 
5,679,368 pounds of buffalo, 2,354,748 
pounds of cattle, and 292,908 pounds of 
deer and elk hides were exported from 
the country. During that same year it 
was estimated that 90 percent of the 
total exports of wet-salted cattle and 
buffalo hides went to the United States, 
while the majority of the dry and ar- 
senicated hides were shipped to 
Europe. It is calculated that about 75 
percent of the hides and skins produc- 
ed in the country are normally avail- 
able for export. 


FORESTRY 
Teak 


Nearly 65 percent of the area of 
Thailand is forested. Of this total 
forested area, the Government super- 
vises some 125,000 square kilometers 
of teak forests. About half the area is 
under exploitation for a 15-year period, 
while the other half is reserved for re- 
forestation purposes. Large operations 
are carried out by European firms, and 
some felling is done by the Chinese and 
(Thai. That part of the annual prewar 
production of teak which came down 
the Chao Phraya River to Bangkok 
averaged more than 100,000 tons of 50 
cubic each, about 50 percent of which 
was exported, chiefly to China and 
Europe. In addition, considerable 
quantities were taken down. the Sal- 
ween River to Moulmein and down the 
Mekong River for export through In- 
dochina. Postwar logging has not yet 
returned to normal and the total logs 
reaching the Bangkok market have 
been estimated at 55,000 tons. About 
38,000 tons of 50 cubic feet were ex- 
ported in 1948, 


Sticklac 


The sticklac industry in the north 
and northeast has long been an 
important factor in the economy of 
that section of Thailand, and more re- 
cently it las become the foundation of 
a local shellac-manufacturing industry, 
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In 1948 there were exported 14,083 
metric tons of lac products, including 
2,476 tons of shellac. For the first 8 
months of 1949, exports totaled 5,729 
tons, of which 934 tons were shellac. 


Miscellaneous Forest Products 


Other commercial forestry products 
of Thailand include cutch, gamboge, 
gutta percha, cajaputi oil, benzoin, 
jelutong, nux vomica, camphor, tur- 
pentine, copal, dammar, yang oil, in- 
cense wood, bamboo, mangrove, kele, 
and rattan. 


FISHERIES 


Fish form an important part of the 
native diet, and large quantities are 
caught in the coastal waters and in the 
rivers and canals. _Many communities 
and households living along the coasts 
of Thailand derive nearly the whole 
of their i1icome from fishing and closely 
allied occupations. The fisheries in 
both fresh and salt water are under 
the control of the Central Government, 
and all operations are subject to the 
granting of a license and the payment 
of fixed annual fees. Exclusive pri- 
vileges, such as fishing in a given lake, 
may be granted to an individual after 
competitive bidding. Certain preserved 
products entering into foreign trade 
are subject to an export tax. 

At present there are no reliable sta- 
tistics of fish production. Following a 
general investigation in 1943, however, 
it was estimated by official sources that 
the annual catch of fish in Thailand in 
1948 was 150,598 metric tons, of which 
113,343 tons were marine fish. In 1947 
the value of fish exports totaled 9,351,- 
034 baht, and they were shipped mainly 
to Hongkong and Singapore. 


MINING 


In general, the Thai mining industry 
had a good year in 1949. Rehabilitation 
loans frorn the Thai Government were 
used to repair machinery and to clean 
up mining operations for normal pro- 
duction. At the close of the year, at 
least 24 aredges were in operation as 
compared with only 16 in operation in 
January. At the start of the year 280 
mining operations were registered at 
the Thai Department of Mines; 314 
were registered at the end of October. 


Tin 


‘Tin mining, concentrated in the 
peninsula Provinces, is largely in the 
hands of British, Australian, and Chi- 
nese mining companies. ‘T’otal produc- 
tion reached a peak of slightly more 
than 15,000 long tons prior to the war. 
During the war period much of the 
mining equipment was damaged or al- 
lowed to deteriorate, with the result 
that full-scale mining operations have 
not yet been resumed. Production for 
1949, which increased steadily through- 
out the year, was estimated at 10,750 
long tons, a substantial increase from 
the estimated 5,000 long tons produced 
in 1948.  Appreciable stockpiles of tin 
which were in Thailand when the war 
ended, end tin ore from current pro- 
duction, have been exported to the 


United States. It is estimated that 
Thailand exported 4,694 long tons of 
tin ore to the United States in 1949, 
valued at about US$6,612,000; no ex- 
ports of tin metal to the United States 
were reported in 1949. In 1948, the ex- 
ports to the United States consisted of 
5,752 long tons of tin ore and metal, 
valued at US$12,680,000. 


Other Minerals 


Stimulated by a steady demand and 
good prices, wolfram production ex- 
panded rapidly through April, when it 
reached the year’s monthly high of 75 
metric tons; after April, falling prices 
discouraged production, which slipped 
to 35 metric tons in June, then partial- 
ly recovered to 55 tons in October. The 
10-month total for wolfram was 559 
tons. Mixed ore production (mixed tin 
and wolfram) totaled 273 metric tons 
for the first 10 months. In the same 
period, 410 tons of antimony were pro- 
duced, 254 tons of lead ore, and 119 
tons of gypsum. Statistics regarding 
exports of these products are not 
available. 

One of the most outstanding produc- 
tion developments of 1949 was the for- 
mation of a local company which ob- 
tained a sublease from the Thai 
Department of Mines to exploit lead- 
ore deposits at Kanguri. These deposits 
have been considered by a number of 
foreign mining companies, as promis- 
ing, but any major foreign investment 
was discouraged by reluctance to ac- 
cept only a sublease basis for opera- 
tions. It is understood that a minimum 
of 15 percent of the gross ore produc- 
tion is turned over to the Thai Govern- 
ment, holder of the direct lease rights; 
this share of gross production is in- 
creased by the payments of normal 
mining fees, surrender of foreign ex- 
change to the Bank of Thailand, and 
by the payment of normal royalty 
levies. Total lead-ore production 
through October was 254 metric tons, 
of which 248 tons were produced at 
Kanburi during September and Octo- 
ber. 


Outlook for Mining 


During 1949 representatives of seve- 
ral United States mining companies 
visited Thailand to make general in- 
quiries, but these inquiries did not 
lead to investments. It is the consensus 
among mining interests that new in- 
vestments are discouraged by the fol- 
lowing factors: -(1) ‘T'he complexity 
of ‘Thai mining laws; (2) an unfa- 
vorable _ political climate; (3) a 
serious lack of internal transport; (4) 
the necessity of accepting the Thai 
Government as a partner in any min- 
ing operation within the restricted area 
(north of Changwad Chumphorn); (5) 
the retention of all surface rights by the 
Thai Government or private persons 
having only nebulous claims; (6) the 
heavy loss from gross revenue through 
surrender of foreign exchange, mining 
fees, royalty levies, and import duties 
imposed on necessary equipment and 
parts; and (7) a serious lack of ac- 
curate geological reports, topographic 
records, and assay-test bore records, 


Industry 


November 23' 


The Thai Government has proclaim-. 
ed,a policy of inviting foreign capital, 
particularly American capital, and has 
stated its intention to revise the mining 
statutes by simplification and by the 
addition of provisions which will offer 
suitable inducement to venture capital. 
At the end of 1949, the revision had not 
progressed beyond the planning stage.. 
Encouragement was seen in the work 
undertaken by the United States Geo- 
logical Field Mission. The outlook pres- 
ages an increase in production in exist~ 
ing operations, but did not indicate a 
strong likelihood that additional ven- 
ture capital would be forthcoming in. 
new concessions. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Railways 


The Royal State Railways of Thai- 
land, the country’s only railway sys- 
tem, are completely owned and operat- 
ed by the Government and normally 
constitute an mportant source of Gov- 
ernment revenue. There are slightly 
more than 2,000 miles of meter-gage 
line, radiating out from Bangkok to 
the Malayan border in the _ south, 
Chieng Mai in the north, and the Indo- 
chinese border in the east. The junc-— 
tion line to the Burmese border in the 
west, built by the Japanese during the: 
war, is not serviceable. 

‘The railway system suffered heavy 
damage from Allied bombing during 
the war. The bridges have not been 
permanently repaired or rebuilt, the 
railway shops in Bangkok have been 
only partially repaired, and rolling 
stock has deteriorated from lack of re- 
pairs and neglect. Rolling stock in ser-- 
vice on November 30, 1946, included. 
240 locomotives, 26 tram cars, 259 
bogie passenger cars, 51 4-wheel pas- 
senger cars, 176 bogie freight cars, and 
4,164 4-wheel freight cars. In 1949, in 
an effort to rehabilitate the railway 
system ‘T'bailand imported 50 locomo- 
tives, 500 freight cars, and 120 passen- 
ger coaches from Japan. The Govern- 
ment has expressed an interest in ob- 
taining a foreign loan of the equivalent 
of 500,000,000 bath for railway con- 
struction during the next 5 years, 


Shipping 


Although the Thai mainland, with-- 
out the panhandle, lies well away from. 
the main shipping lanes between the: 
Orient and the West, there is direct 
shipping services with both Europe 
and the United States, as well ag 
with Asiatic points. The Port of 
Bangkok, through which pass about 80 
percent or Thailand’s imports and well 
over half of. its exports, lines appro- 
ximately 25 miles inland from the sea 
on the Chao Phraya River. A sand bar: 
at the mouth of the river limits navi- 
gation to vessels of about 17-foot draft. 
Plans were advanced to dredge a chan- 
nel through the sand bar in 1949 and 
it appears that actual dredging opera- 
tions will start in 1950. In 1948, 1,127 
ships totaling 494,704 tons were clear- 
ed from Thai harbors as compared 
er ships totaling 440,360 tons. 
in 1947. 


1950 


Highways 

Highways have been developed to 
any important extent, having been held 
subordinate to the State Railways, with 
the result that there were only 3,574 
miles of roadway of all types in 1948, 
a slight increase over the 3,542 miles 
existing in 1946. It was estimated in 
1949 that there were less than 1,000 
miles of usable roadway outside of 
Bangkok. These roads exist chiefly ag 
small networks around local railway 
and river points, and do not form a 
highway system. The Government has 
expressed interest in obtaining a 
foreign loan of the equivalent of 300,- 
000,000 baht for highway construction 
during the next 5 years. 


Inland Waterways 

The waterways of Thailand are the 
oldest and the most important means 
of inland transport, carrying more 
than three-fourths of the country’s 
traffic in produce. No recent estimate 
is available as to the number of junks 
and small craft. In 1938-39 there were 
altogether more than 72,000 licensed 
river craft, including nearly 2,000 
motor launches and more than 300 
steam launches. 


Aviation 


International commercial aviation 
played a significant role in Thailand’s 
economy during 1949. In the first 6 
months alone 10,024 passengers arrived 
at Don Muang airport by air, 9,595 de- 
parted and 4,837 passengers passed 
through Thailand as transients. T'raffic 
for the last 6 months has been estimat- 
ed at an equal volume. The domestic 
air line, through November 1949, had 
flown 1,040,772 miles and carried 28,- 
887 passengers within Thailand, com- 
pared with 778,631 miles flown and 
13,690 passengers carried in the entire 
year of 1948. 

Don Muang airport was in a poor 
condition at the close of 1949, having 
been softened by heavy traffic and 
tropical rains. A contract was awarded 
in November for the construction of a 
new landing strip. Renewed interest 
- was expressed in the possibility of 
building a large international airport 


to handle commercial traffic only, 
located nearer Bangkok than Don 
Muang; certainly Thailand’s potential 


importance as the air center of south- 
east Asea appeared to be directly de- 
pendent upon the _ providing of 
adequate ground facilities, ‘T'nailand 
signed new civil air pacts with Den- 
mark and Sweden on November 23, and 
a similar pact with Norway on Novem- 
ber 28, 1249. 


Communications 


International communication is 
handled through the Post and Tele- 
graph Department of the Ministry of 
Communications, This traffic was for- 
merly shared by both cable and radio- 
telegrapn facilities, but since the war 
has been borne entirely by radio. Cable 
service to Moulmein and Saigon, for- 
merly operated by the Thai Govern- 
ment, was disrupted during the war 
and has rot yet been restored. 
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Internal communications are by 
mail, telegraph, and _ yradiotelegraph. 
The postal service, operating from the 
General Post Office in Bangkok, serves 
all the towns and larger villages in the 
country, while the telegraph service 
covers the principal commercial and 
railway centers. Radiotelegraph is used 
largely for Government communica- 
tions among various parts of the coun- 
try. T'he Thai Commercial Develop- 
ment Bureau estimated that internal 
mail service has doubled since the war. 

Bangkok is the only area served by 
automatic telephone exchanges, which 
handle between 4,000 and 5,000 phones. 
Small battery exchanges, not connected 
with eacn other, serve several other 
urban centers, 


MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing in Thailand is con- 
fined chiefly to the processing of agri- 
cultural commodities and the fabrica- 
tion of a few products for domestic 
consumption. Rice milling is by far the 
most important industry. Rubber fac- 
tories, sawmills, and metalprocessing 
plants are the other major manufactur-~ 
ing establishments. Information regard- 
ing production in most manufacturing 
industries during 1949 is either not 
available or very meager. 


The Thai Tobacco Monopoly, a Gov- 
ernment enterprise, has 2 cigarette 
factories with an estimated daily pro- 
duction of 16,000,000 cigarettes as com- 
pared with 12,000,000 in 1948. Plans 
are under way for the amalgamation 
and modernization of the two factories 
for completion within 5 years. The 
project, which is expected to increase 
production and profits to the Govern- 
ment, will include most-modern ma- 
chinery, and housing and facilities for 
200 workers, 


The total production of the ‘'hai 
rubber industry expanded threefold in 
1949 to a money value of 5,000,000 
baht. The number of establishments 
increased from 7 to 14, total invest- 
ments from 3,500,000 baht to about 
10,000,000, and the number of laborers 
from less than 500 to about 1,500. 
Principal items produced are rubber 
slippers, rubber-soled canvas _ shoes, 
soles and heels; also toys, medical ap- 
pliances, and tubing. Almost all of the 
output of the rubber-manutacturing 
industry is for domestic consumption. 

Cement output of Thailand’s single 
plant, producing about 10,000 tons per 
month, was expected to reach 20,000 
tons in 1950, primarily for domestic 
consumption. 


The hide and leather industry con- 
sists of four fairly large tanneries, one 
of which is Government operated, and 
a number of small family tanneries and 
workshops. Most of the finished pro- 
ducts are footwear although the pro- 
duction of such items as luggage and 
handbags made from reptile skins, to 
supply the tourist trade, is growing. 
Most of the hides and skins are ex- 
ported. 


Soaps are produced in Whailand, but 
not in sufficient quantity to supply 
local requirements. There are about 24 
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cocount oil factories, which produced 
approximately 10,000 tons of oil in 
1948. Current production is insufficient 
to meet local requirements, and_ in 
March 1950, the Ministry of Commerce 
banned the export of coconut oil. There 
are approximately 85 sticklac-process- 
ing plants in Thailand, with several 
new plants under construction. Some 
lac is used locally in home industries 
requiring shellac, but most is exported. 

Other industries in Thailand, some 
on a cottage basis, include furniture 
making, weaving and basket work, 
paper making, and the manufacture of 
soft drinks and alcohol, toys and curios, 
cotton and silk textiles, matches, and 
vegetable oils. 


FINANCE 
Currency and Exchange Rates 


The basic unit of currency of Thai- 
land is baht or tical of 100 satang. Dur- 
ing the war the baht was, in effect, 
placed on a yen exchange standard of 
1 baht to 1 yen. On May 1, 1946, the 
link with the yen was abandoned and 
the parity of the baht was fixed at 
0.09029 gram of fine gold, or 40 baht to 
£1 sterling and 9.925 baht to US$1 (1 
baht to US$0.10075). This rate remain- 
ed in effect until September 26, 1949, 
when, following the devaluation of 
sterling, the par of exchange was al- 
tered to 35 baht to £1 sterling and 


12.50 baht to US$1 (1 baht to 
US$0.08). . 
The majority of the foreign trade 


transactions, however, are not con- 
ducted on the basis of the official ex- 
change rates. There is a legal free ex- 
change market in Thailand in which 
foreign exchange can be treely pur- 
chased. The free-market exchange 
rates in 1949 fluctuated between 20 and 
24 baht to the dollar and between 64 
and (after devaluation of the pound) 
59 baht per £1 sterling. Expoxters are 
free to sell exchange proceeds on the 
free market with the exceptiou of pro- 
ceeds of tin, rubber, and rice. All of 
the exchange received from the e «port 
of rice, 50 percent of the receipts irom 
tin, and 20 percent of the receipts from 
rubber must be surrendered to the 
Bank of Thailand at the ‘official x- 
change rate. 

On January 1, 1950, the exchange 
surrender requirement for tin. expor- 
ters was reduced to 40 percent, and 
rice exporters were allowed to keep 
any exchange proceeds in excess of the 
prices for rice fixed by the Ministry of 
Commerce. At the close of 1949 the 
effective exchange rates were 12.50 
baht to the dollar and 35 baht to the 
£1 sterling for exports of rice; 18.25 
baht to the dollar and 47 baht to the 
£1 sterling for tin; 21.70 baht to the 
dollar and 54.20 baht to the £1 ster- 
ling for rubber; and 24 baht to the 
dollar and 59 baht to the £1 sterling 
for all other exports. 


‘The. official baht-dollar rates of ex- 
change have conformed to the official 
sterling-dollar exchange rate, the ster- 
ling-dollar cross-rates in Thailand 
being $4.03 to the pound before, and 
$2.80 to the pound after, devaluation 
of sterling. 
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In the free market for sterling and 
dollars, however, the cross-rate was 
about $3.06 and fluctuated downward 
thereafter, the lower limit for the year 
being reached in December at $2.50. 
In the week preceding devaluation of 
sterling the cross-rate varied between 
$2.89 and $2.84, and in January 1950 
the rate had declined to $2.43. 

The trend of the cross-rate in Bang- 
kok, in normal circumstances, closely 
follows the trend in Hongkong. Hong- 
kong being the leading free market in 
the Far East and the rates quoted there 
influence the rates quoted in Bangkok. 

On the import side the official rate is 
applicable only to the exchange needs 
of the Government departments and 
industries, petroleum imports, and 
payments for health and _ educational 
requirements. Tle free-market rate is 
applicable to all other transactions. 


Banking 


The Bank of Thailand, in Bangkok, 
is the bank of issue, functioning under 


the supervision of the Ministry of 
Finance. There are in Thailand 21 
operating commercial banks, 12 of 


which are incorporated locally and 9 
incorporated in foreign countries. The 
first American bank to be directly re- 
presented in Thailand opened a branch 
in Bangkok in November 1949. 

The interest which the commercial 
banks may pay on deposits is limited 
to prescribed percentages below the 
Bank of Thailand’s rediscount rate, 
which since February 1945 has re- 
mained at 8 percent. The upper limit 
of the interest payable on demand de- 
posits is 54% percent, and on time de- 
posits 6 or 6% percent, depending on 
the duration of the deposits. Reserve 
requirements of commercial banks are 
10 percent. ‘The Bank of Thailand may 
alter this reserve percentage, within 
limits, at its discretion. 

‘The volume of bank notes in circula- 
tion increased in Thailand in 1949. The 
bank notes in circulation and reserves 
on January 5, 1950, with corresponding 
amounts for January 1949 in paren- 
these, were as follows: Notes in circu- 
lation, 2,566,962,216 baht (2,442,961,- 
000 baht); gold reserves, 1,476,721,608 
baht (769,064,000 baht); foreign ex- 
change _— reserves, 621,044,030 baht 


(770,319,000 baht). The volume of 
(with September figures in paren- 


money aevailable in September 1949 
theses) was as follows: Bank of 
Thailand’s sight deposits, Govern- 
ment, 449,117,000 baht (294,678,000 
baht); Bank of ‘Thailand’s sight 
deposits, bankers and other, 276,- 


885,000 Laht (332,229,000 baht); sight 
deposits of commercial banks, 772,202,- 
000 baht (677,627,000 baht); cash re- 
serves of commercial banks, 320,064,- 
000 baht, (862,443,000 baht); total 
volume of money, 3,668,094,000 baht 
(3,238,896,000 baht). 


Budget , 

The Thailand budget for 1949 pro- 
vided for expenditures of 2,121,409,318 
baht against estimated revenues of 
1,598,024,000. Listed in three categories 
expenditures are classified as “Ordin- 


ary,” 744,710,020 baht; “Extraordin- 
ary” (noncapital), 853,312,000 baht; 
and “Extraordinary” (capital), 523,- 


387,298 baht. The budget for 1948 pro- 
vided for expenditures of 1,848,193,464 
baht against estimated revenues of 
1,666,094,600 baht. The increase in the 
1949 budget is accounted for by the 
increase in the capital expenditures. 

By legislative action on December 18 
the budget for 1949 was amended to 
include 188,427,907 baht, making the 
total budget for the year 2,309,837,225 
baht. Of this increase the “Extraordin- 
ary” mnoncapital expenditure was in- 
creased 170,045,000 baht. 

Among ordinary expenditures, the 
budget for the Ministry .of Defense was 
estimated at 175,957,747 baht, with 
other funds allocated from the extraor- 
dinary budget. The Ministry of the 
Interior allocation of 115,165,945 baht 
was increased 5,538,507 baht by the 
December amendment; Ministry of 
Education, 94,989,761 baht; Ministry of 
Communications, 91,130,590 baht; and 
national debt service, 63,046,702 baht. 

Among extraordinary expenditures 
the largest item was 520,316,750 baht 
for temporary special’ salary increases. 
Other items included 133,800,000 baht 
for redemption of Treasury bonds and 
bills to retire bank notes, and 60,000,- 
000 baht for War Compensations. 

Extraordinary capital expenditures 
were mainly for rehabilitation of pub- 
lic utilities, transportation, telecommu- 
nications, and subscription to the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The largest allocation 
was 188,201,375 baht to the Railway 
Development Fund. 

Important revenue items were 669,- 
424,800 baht from indirect taxes; 381,- 
701,773. baht, special revenue; and 
318,384,172 from Government enter- 
prises. if extraordinary capital expen- 
ditures, met from loans, ere not in- 
cluded, estimated other expenditures 
and revenues are almost in balance. 


Foreign Debts 


T'hailand’s foreign debt was reduced 
during 1949 by £278,545 sterling and 
47,696,439 rupees, leaving an outstand- 
ing balance of about 1,500,000 pounds 
sterling and $5,600,000. Other out- 
standing liabilities include about 10,- 
000,000 pounds sterling and $1,400,000 
in war claims plus an unknown amount 
of Dutch claims. 


Prices and Living Costs 

Living cost index was 1162 in Sep- 
tember of 1949 as compared with 1207 
in January of 1949 and 1155 in Septem- 
ber or 1948 (1938=100). The whole- 
sale price index was 1535 in September 
1949 as compared with 1637 in Septem- 
ber 1948. For the foreigner living and 
operating costs appear more reasonable 
than in most other Far Eastern coun- 
tries. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


In the absence of complete and ac- 
curate information, it is not possible to 
analyze adequately Thailand’s foreign 
trade in 1949. On the basis of data 
available, however, it appears that 
both exports and imports reached an 
all-time high in terms of value and 
that there was an appreciable excess 
of exports over mports. 


Exports 


Rice was, before the war, and con- 
tinues to be Thailand’s leading export. 
In 1948 rice accounted for 47 percent 
of total export proceeds, and in the 
first 10 months of 1949 the percentage 
reached 50. In prewar years (1933-36) 
rice averaged 62 percent of total ex- 
ports. Rubber was estimated at 20 per- 
cent of total exports in 1948 and drop- 
ped to 15.4 percent in the first 10 
months of 1949, while the prewar 
average was about 6 percent. Tin and 
tin-ore exports, which before the war 
constituted 17 percent of the total, had 
fallen to 2.3 percent in 1948 and in- 
creased to 9.5 percent in 1949. T'he teak 
industry is also of considerable impor- 
tance, ccnstituting 3 percent of the 
prewar exports, 4.3 percent in 1948, 
and 3.9 percent in 1949. 


Imports 

‘Thailand is an agricultural country 
in which there is nearly a total absence 
of industrial enterprises. Thus, textile 
goods, iron and steel products, machin- 
ery, petroleum, drugs and chemicals 
are the most important articles in im- 
port, together with considerable quan- 
tities of foodstuffs. Since the war the 
relative importance of foodstuffs and 
raw materials has declined while im- 
ports of manufactures, especially tex- 
tiles, have increased in importance. It 
has been estimated that nearly 75 per- 
cent of Thailand’s imports were of 
manufactured goods in 1948 as compar- 
ed with about 50 percent in the pre- 
war period. 

The value of T'hailand’s imports has 
increased steadily since the war. Im- 
ports totaled: 417,336,000 baht in 1946, 
increasing each year to 1,901,165,000 
baht for the first 10 months of 1949. 


Direction of Trade 


Most >.f ‘T’nailand’s trade, both im- 
ports ani exports, is with the sterling 
area, pariicularly Singapore and Hong- 
kong. ihe only major change in the 
direction of trade has been the increas- 
ed share of the United States in the 
postwar period. In 1938 the United 
States purchased 13 percent of Thai- 
land’s exports and furnished 7 percent 
of the imports as compared with 18 
percent of the exports and 21 percent 
of the imports in the first 9 months 
of 1949. The British Commonwealth 
took 78 percent of the exports in 1938 
and supplied 37 percent of the imports 
while in the first 6 months of 1949 
the Commonwealth bought 61 per- 
cent of the exports and furnished 
51 percent of the imports. Trade with 
Japan increased as compared with 

1948, 


1950 
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PROGRESS IN 1949 


Malaya in 1949 increased its al- 
ready high level of economic activity 
thus contributing to’ both domestic 
and world recovery. The generally 
high rate of recovery and perform- 
ance in the economic field took place 
despite continuing communist-bandit 
terrorist activities throughout the 
Federation of Malaya. Unquestion- 
ably this movement held progress in 
recovery to a lower level than would 
have been possible otherwise. 


a ee ee 


Thailand’s Foreign Trade, 1947-48 and 
January-October 1949 
(Value in thousands of baht) 


Jan.-Oct. 
Items 1947 1948 1949 
Imports 
Total ......-+ 1,886,801 1,726,812 1,901,165 
General 


merchandise .. 1,018,801 1,604,18% 1,734,165 


Government imports 71,821 108,492 149,228 
Beer, wine and 
spirits Rewivne 10,135 12,965 14,438 
Gold bullion and 
HeGL a nisi wicicsig, 276,573 1,168 2,689 
Opium... ...-- e 9,264 _ _ 
Exports 
Total ..eo.ee 968,098 2,019,889 2,295,256 
377,059 952,945 1,154,605 
56,561 86,727 89,761 
42,732 29,525 27,226 
2,485 30,044 198,390 
4,186 16,150 20,771 
72,028 406,441 354,516 
42,161 34,003 55,026 
370,881 -.464,004 394,961 


Balance of Trade 

Thailand had a favorable balance of 
trade each year from 1920-21 until the 
war period. After the war, however, 
Thailand recorded an  unfdAvorable 
balance in 1946 and 1947 of 363,035,- 
056 baht and 418,501,000 baht, respec- 
tively. It should be noted, however, 
that 276,573,000 of the adverse balance 
in 1947 is accounted for by the import 
of gold. In 1948 there was a return to 
a favorable balance—293,027,000 bath— 
and in the first 10 months of 1949 the 
favorable balance increased to 394,091,- 
000 baht. 

According to Thai estimates $67,597,- 
262 was received in 1949 through ex- 
yorts to dollar areas and United States 
rice purchased for China through ECA. 
This amounted to a favorable dollar 
balance of $38,241,767 for the year. 
One-third of this balance is estimated 
to have been dissipated via nontrade 
channels. 


Government Trading 

The Government Purchasing Bureau 
continued to bring Thai trade nearer 
into line with the recent trend toward 
centralized state purchasing. The 
Export Department of the Bureau, 
which was only in the embryo stage 
at the end of 1948, became a reality 
in 1949. During the year the Bureau 
also made large purchases for several 


Rubber output, the most important 
factor in Malayan prosperity, despite 
a price slump in midyear, approximat- 
ed the all-time high of 1948 with ris- 
ing prices at the year’s end and with 
a good outlook for 1950. Tin ore pro- 
duction advanced to a level nearly 


three-fourths of average annual out-: 


put in -years just preceding the war. 
Tin mining by the year’s end had re- 
covered to 90 percent of its prewar 
output, 

Copra and coconut oil production in 
Malaya was but little below 1948 
levels. Copra exports advanced 51 


Government departments, imported tin 
plate for both wholesale and retail 
trade, opened a modern department 
store, and fostered some 60 other retail 
outlets (principally for the war veterans 
group). 

Various trade monopolies were 
awarded to the War Veterans Organi- 
zation; these included control of all 
slaughtering in Bangkok abattoirs and 
control of the servicing of dining cars 
for the Government-owned railways. 


Trade Regulations 

Import controls—The import licens- 
ing system instituted late in 1948 on 
all imports of luxury goods caused 
considerable uncertainty among impor- 
ters as the Government did not an- 
nounce the criteria to be applied in 
administering the system. 

Export controls—In 1949 the Thai 
Government continued 
controls over exports of commodities 
previously under control, added a few 
new items to the _ control lists, 
and instituted controls over’ the 
reexports of all items imported 
from foreign countries, Items al- 
ready under control from 1949 
and exportable by license only are tin 
and manufactures including metal con- 
taining more than 4 percent tin, when 
in accordance with international al- 
locations; coconut and _ products; 
petroleum products; cotton and manu- 
factures; cement; and a large number 
of other items including industrial and 
agricultural machinery and tools, 
chemicals, livestock and meat, various 
types of wood including firewood, and 
gunny bags. In 1949, woods of the Yang 
family were added to the control list 
while the exports of gunny bags as 
containers of exports became allowable 
only when fixed amounts are deposit- 
ed with the Ministry of Commerce. In 
most cases, in addition to authorization. 
of exports by the Ministry of Commerce, 


the Ministry of Finance is also a 
regulating agency. 
The most significant change in 


export controls during the year was 
the enactment of a decree placing 
virtually all imports from foreign 
countries under control exercised 
jointly by the Ministries of Commerce 
and Finance. The ‘purpose of these con- 
trols, which were imposed on March 
24, is to conserve foreign exchange, 


to exercise 


percent above the 1948 level, the per- 
formance being made possible by a 
30-percent increased influx of this pro- 
duct from nearby areas in entrepot 
trade. Palm oil and palm kernel pro- 
duction advanced 12 and 24 percent, 
respectively, over 1948 production, Al-- 
though pineapple acreage in bearing is 
still small, a determined drive toward 
recovery and improvement in pine- 
apple growing and canning activities 
continued, The harvesting of a bum- 
per rice crop began in December 1949, 
with production estimated at 400,000 
long tons (milled basis). 


with emphasis upon conserving dollars. 
Since Thailand has no exchange con- 
trol, speculators and opportunists have 
been engaged in using the free dollar 
market in Thailand to import in bond 
a wide variety of nonessentials and 
reexport these goods to nearby soft- 
currency countries at a premium. The 
amount of hard currency in such 
transactions is estimated at between 
$300,000 and $500,000 annually. 


Tariffs 


Consistent with controls exercised 
over imports and exports, the Thai 
Government has also revised import 
and expcrt tariffs levying heavier 
duties on nonessential imports, reduc- 
ing the import rates on items essential 
to the expansion of production, and 
lowering the rates on certain exports. 
In the beginning of 1949, import duties 
were increased on wines and liquors, 
perfumes, footwear, and umbrellas. 
Duties were lowered, and in some 
cases removed, on milk foods, malt, 
molasses, and coal and coke. Before 
the 1949 decree, all Thai exports were 
dutiable. This decree removed export 
levies from all but 23 classes of 
products, but rates remained the same 
on rice, teak, rubber, and precious 
and semiprecious stones. Tin and tin 
ores continued to be subject to 
royalties. 


It the tariff revision of February 
1950, new rates are intended to encour- 
age exports, raise the yields of 
agricultural crops, and recover revenue 
losses brought about by reductions 
through raising the rates on certain 
nonessential items. Import levies were 
again raised on wines and certain 
liquors, while rates were reduced on 
cement and insecticides and fungicides. 
Pyrethrum, an insecticide, was placed 
on the free’ list. Export rates were 
lowered on a number of Thai exports. 

Goods admitted duty-free include 
automobiles, medicines, agricultural 
mochinery, insecticides, seeds, malt, 
coal and coke, and. articles for Go- 
vernment use. Items on which import 


duties are ower than average are 
communications apparatus, railway 
rolling stock and construction 


equipment, and tractors. Import duties 
are higher than average on perfumes, 
tobacco, wines and liquors, photo- 
graphic é¢quipment, and silk fabrics. 
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Virtually all other lines of produc- 


tion held up approximately to 1948. 


levels or adyanced beyond them. Con- 
struction activities are on the increase, 
although financing appears inadequate 
for coping fully or speedily with de- 
mands for housing. Activity in the 
latter field was greater in 1949, how- 
ever, than previously. - 

Features of Malaya’s 1949 foreign 
trade were: The heavier restrictions 
on dollar-area expenditures resulting 
in a sharp contraction of imports from 
the United States; a stimulus to ex- 
ports and to enhanced Malayan cur- 
rency prices of export commodities, 
particularly rubber, owing to the de- 
valuation of sterling in September; 
low movement of exports from Singa- 
pore and other Malayan ports to In- 
donesian areas on account of the poli- 
tical disturbances there; and lower 
scale of trade with China owing to 
the spread of communist occupation to 
virtually all of that country’s main- 
land area. 


Malayan foreign trade was main- 
tained at a level of S$3,517,100,000, 
slightly above the 1948 figure and 
equivalent to approximately US- 
$1,513,200,000 (calculating 9 months’ 
trade at predevaluation exchange rate 
of S$1=US$0.47, and 3 months’ at the 


devaluated rate of S$1—=US$0.3267). 
Imports increased and exports de- 
creased, resulting in an adverse 


balance of trade about two and one- 
half times that of the preceding year. 
Exports in 1949 totaled S$1,677,400,000 
( US $717,500,000 ) and imports, 
S$1,839,800,000 (US$795,700,000). 


Although Malaya is the principal 
dollar earner in the sterling area, dol- 
lars earned by Malaya accrue to the 
central reserves of the sterling area in 
London and are reallocated to mem- 
bers of the sterling area, including 
Malaya. Malaya’s United States dol- 
lar net earnings from trade with the 
United States in 1949 were, roughly. 
about. US$132,200,000, as compared 
with about US$118,000,000 in 1948. 
The dollar shortage of the sterling area 
as a whole, however, resulted in a 
sharp contraction on imports into 
Malaya from the United States. Re- 
leases of United States dollars to 
Malaya for payments of all types in 
1949 amounted to US$35,255,186, about 
one-fifth those of 1947 and about one- 
half those of 1948, when imports from 
the United States were needed to 
speed recovery. Devaluation of the 
Straits dollar in September 1949 rais- 
ed a barrier against the importation 
of goods from all areas whose cur- 
rencies were not devalued. Regula- 
tions now in force permit the entry 
of only a small trickle of United 
States goods not available from sterl- 
ing or soft-currency countries. The 
importation of hard-currency source 
goods from Hong Kong stocks is, how- 
ever, still permitted if consumers or 
users are willing or able to pay the 
increased cost of goods bought with 
Hong Kong free market exchange and 
stocked in Hong Kong. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Rubber 


Production and _ foreign trade.— 
Malayan rubber production for the 
year, although not attaining the all- 
time record of 698,189 long tons of 
1948, totaled 671,503 tons. The small 
decline in production is not attributed 
to the continuance of terrorist ac- 
tivities, but rather to the low prices 
prevailing during most of the year, 
because of which smallholders lacked 
the incentive to increase or maintain 
the preceding year’s scale of output. 
In addition, the “lush yields” of ear- 
lier postwar years, obtained from trees 
which had been out of production 
during the war, were nearing ex- 
haustion. Also, certain estates, to 
counter-act high costs, undertook re- 
planting programs with better seed, 
which would result in greater produc- 
tion in later years but caused present 
temporary declines. 


Malayan rubber imports in 1949 
amounted. to 220,141 long tons as op- 
posed to 300,091 tons for the preceding 
year. Imports from Indonesia were 
considerably below expectations, con- 
sisting of 146,972 tons, compared with 
233,337 tons in the preceding year, a 
decrease of 37 percent. Exports (in- 
cluding reexports) also declined, 
amounting to 899,212 long tons, com- 
pared with 979,107 tons in 1948, a de- 
crease of 8 percent. The decrease in 
rubber exports proved to be a major 
factor contributing to Malaya’s ad- 
verse balance of trade for the year. 
The United States, still the largest 
market in 1949, accounted for 265-328 
tons, or 30 percent of the total, but 
purchased less than three-fourths of 
what it had taken in 1948. The Unit- 
ed Kingdom’s purchases of 164,362 
tons represented 18 percent of 
Malaya’s rubber exports, a 5-percent 
decline from the amount purchased in 
the preceding year. The Soviet Union 
in 1949 bought 63,414 tons of rubber 
from Malaya, 7 percent of total rub- 
ber exports, but this represented a de- 
cline of almost 40 percent from the 
tonnage purchased in 1948, 


Rubber manufacturing industry: — 
Because of Indonesian restrictions 
against shipment of remill grades of 
rubber from Indonesia to Malaya and 
the corresponding expansion and de- 
velopment of the remill industry in 
the former country, remill output in 
Malaya. suffered during 1949, being 
reduced by approximately 40 percent 
from that of the preceding year. Re- 
millers in Malaya were expected} to be 
in a better position during the first 
half of 1950 because of the removal 
of some of these restrictions and be- 
cause more barter and smuggling trade 
between Indonesia and Singapore was 
foreseen. Production of remilled rub- 
ber in Malaya in 1949 was estimated 
at 10,000 long tons a month. 

The Malayan rubber industry in 
1949 manufactured a total of 6,923 
dry tons of rubber, primarily in the 
form of tires, tubes, shoes, toys, belt- 


ing, sheets, flooring, and miscellaneous 
finished articles, cOmpared with a 
total of 5,180 dry tons of similar goods 
in the preceding year. About a dozen 
medium-sized to fairly large rubber 
rnanufacturing plants are in operation, 
of which four are located in Singa- 
pore. Present indications are that 
output will increase from 10 to 20 per- 
cent in 1950 as compared with 1949. 

Legislation relating to packing and 
shipping.—Early in 1950 legislation was 
enacted in both Singapore and the 
Federation of Malaya providing for 
standardized grading, Government in- 
spection, and proper invoicing of rub- 
ber for export, designed to eliminate 
malpractices long in vogue and to ob- 
viate the necessity on the part of con- 
signees abroad to file claims because 
of quality lower than that invoiced. 

Prices and outlook for 1950.—Until 
the devaluation of September 1949, the 
rubber industry was affected by ele- 
ments of uncertainty, prominent 
among which were the competition of 
synthetic rubber, unsettled rubber 
stockpiling po.icies of the United 
States, and expected incre-ses in 
supply from Indonesia. In addition, 
the rumors preceding the devaluation 
of the British pound had a bearish 
effect on the rubber market. The 
slump in the middle of the year is ate 
tributable more to the uncertain out- 
look at that time than to supply and 
demand factors. 


During 1949 the Singapore prices of 
R.S.S. (ribbed smoked sheet) No. 1 
fluctuated between a low of S$0.31 and 
a high of S$0.58-1/8 per-pound, as 


compared with $$0.33-5/8 and 
S$$0.494%, respectively, for 1948. The 
average price for the year was 


S$0.38186 per pound, as opposed to 
S$$0.42148 for 1948. Just prior to de- 
valuation the price was S$0.37. Upon 
devaluation of the pound (and of the 
Straits dollar, linked to it) the price 
increased immediately to S$0.44 per 
pound and went upward to S$0.50 per 
pound in December. The rise in the 
price level of Malayan rubber prevail- 
ing early in 1950 has more than offset 
the devaluation of sterling currencies. 

The current sound position of na- 
tural rubber is also based upon such 
factors as further ECA purchases of 
Malayan rubber through London, 
larger shipments in the early months 
of 1950 than in the comparable 1949 
period, and steadily increased buying 
from Japan. Continuing internal dis- 
turbance in Indonesia has mitigated a 
competitive threat from that quarter 
for the. near future. Legislatican in 
the United States affecting synthetic 
rubber requirements is still in the for- 
mative stage, but an easing of these 
requirements is expected. A cam- 
paign is under way to expand the 
market for natural rubber in the Unit- 
ed States, and research and develop- 
ment programs to improve its techni- 
cal qualities have been undertaken. 
By contrast with the beginning of 1949, 
early 1950 presented a very favorable 
outlook for rubber, with prices having 


1950 


reached levels never attained before in 
the last 20 years. Production levels in 
1950 are expected to closely approxi- 
mate Or even surpass those of 1949, 


Copra erd Coconut Oil 

Production and foreign trade,—Ac- 
cording to official estimates, copra pro- 
duction in the Federation of Malaya 
totaled 122,937 tons in 1949. Output 
from estates was estimated at 36,957 
tons and that of smallholdings, 85,980 
tons. Official estimates of copra pro- 
duction for the period July-December 
1948 amounted to 64,619 tons (Official 
estimates for the first half of the year 
are not available). 


The total estimated number of acres 
under coconuts in Malaya still re- 
mains at around 512,000, compared 
with a 1940 estimate of 600,000 acres, 
There are 87 large estates with an 
acreage amounting to 92,497. The re- 
maining planted area consists almost 
entirely of smallholdings. Virtually all 
the estates are now in full production. 
The largest producing estates (50,000 
acres) are located in the States of 
Perak. Despite prevailing high prices, 
expansion of present cOconut acreages 
in Malaya is limited by the fact that 
there is practically no suitable coconut 
land available. 


Imports of copra into Malaya from 
all sources in 1949 amounted to 113,749 
long tons, compared with 87,666 tons 
in the preceding year, representing an 
increase of 30 percent. Nearly 80 per- 
cent of the total 1949 imnorts came 
trom Indonesia, and over 15 percent 
from British North Borneo, Malayan 
exports of cOpra in 1949 amounted to 
89,325 tons, exceeding 1948 exports by 
more than 50 percent. The lcading 


purchasers of Malayan copra ere Po- 
land (16,577 tons), the Netherlands 
(16,454), Denmark (15,495), Norway 


(9,531), Austria (6,485), and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom (5,095). 


In 1949 Malaya produced 90,962 
tons of coconut oil, compared with 
93,065 tons in the preceding year, a 
decrease. of 2 percent. Malay’s best 
customers for coconut oil in 1949 
(comparative figures for 1948 in 
parentheses) were India, which pur- 
chased .26,792 tons, or over 43 percent 
of total exports (2,409 tons); the 
“Netherlands, 5,574 tons, or 9.1 percent 
(3,488); Hong Kong, 4,471 tons, or 7.3 
‘percent (8,031); Egypt, 4,069 tons, or 
6.65 percent (3,820);°and Italy, 4,064 
tons, or 6.64 percent (8,190). India’s 
total purchases of coconut oil in 1949 
served to conteract the decrease noted 
in exports to other countries. 


Prices: and outlook for 1950.—Copra 
prices during the year averaged about 
£80 per ton (£1 = US$4.03 in 1948 
and-until September 1949, after which 
£1 = US$2.80), f:o:b. Malaya, as com- 
pared with £66 in 1948. The prevail- 
‘ing high-prices for copra on  inter- 
‘national markets -provided the incen- 
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tive to increased exports of this pro- 
duct. Exports for 1950 from Malaya 
will probably be cOmparable to the 
1949 figure in the event that copra is 
imported into this area from Indone- 
sia ih the same quantity as during 
1949, 


The price of coconut oil f.o.b. in 
bulk Malaya was £129 per ton in 
December 1949, having decreased from 
£144 per ton which prevailed in the 
latter part of 1948, 


Only five or six Singapore coconut 
oil millers were still producing at the 
end of 1949, and these were operating 
at approximately one-half of normal 
capacity. The milling output in the 
Federation was reduced by about one- 
fourth, although there were may more 
mills in operation than in Singapore. 
In view of the tendency on the part 
of European countries to purchase 
copra and thus use their own express- 
ing facilities to obtain coconut oil, it 
is believed that production for 1950 
will show a decided decrease as 00m- 
pared with that for 1949. 


During the year 60,948 tons of copra 
cake were produced in Malaya as com- 
pared with 66,350 tons in 1948, thus 
showing a decrease of 5,404 tons or 8 
percent. 


Palm Oil and Palm Kernels 


Production and foreign trade.—At 
the end of 1948, there were approxi- 
mately 83,320 acres of palm oil trees, 
of which 73,690 acres were in produc- 
tion. There were 42 estates, of which 
35 were European-owned, totaling 73,- 
000 acres, and 7 were Chinese-owned, 
totaling about 10,000 acres, and no 
smallholdings (estates of less than 100 
acres). About 12,000 laborers were 
employed on palm oil estates during 


the year. Rehabilitation of the exist- 
ing palm oil estates has now been 
completed. 

The output of palm oil in 1949 


totaled 50,560 tons as compared with 
45,257 tons in 1948, an increase of i2 
percent. While the 1949 production 
tigure does not equal prewar produc- 
tion (1940 production totaled 57,972 
tons), it is considered high in view 
of the terrorist activities which prevail 
inl these areas. Malaya exported 
54,084 tons or 98 percent of her total 
exports (55,252 tons) to the United 
Kingdom as compared with 46,638 tons 
or 96 percent of total 1948 exports of 
48,811 tons. 


Productidbn of palm kernels in 1949 
totaled 10,459 tons compared with 8,471 
tons in the preceding year, an increase 
of 23 percent. The United Kingdom, 
Malaya’s best customer, took 4,071 
tons; the Netherlands, France, and 
Denmark took the remainder. 


Prices and outlook for 1950.—Dur- 
ing 1949, palm oil was sold at a fixed 
price of £82 per ton f.o.b. Singapore 
to the Ministry of Food in London. 
The 1950 price has been fixed at £74 
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per ton f.0.b. Singapore, with the 
Malayan producer paying the 5 per- 
cent ad valorem export duty. Palm 
oil contracts with the Ministry of 
Food will, subject to price negctiations 
each year, continue to January 31,1952, 
and perhaps thereafter for a specified 
period of time. The price of palm 
kernels averaged £45 per ton f.0.b. 
Singapore in 1949, compared with £33 
per ton in 1948. Production estimates 
for palm oil and kernels for 1950 place 
the total at 3 to 5 percent above the 
1949 figure, 


Pineapples 

The pineapple growing, packing, and 
export industry is seeking third place 
in the Malayan economy, after rubber 
and tin, but in spite of various mea- 
sures of Government support, the re- 
sults have been disappointing so far. 
At the end of 1948 about 15,000 acres 
were planted to pineapples, compared 
with the prewar total of about 60,000 
acres, largely “catch crop” on rubber 
estates, and only 5,000 acres were in 
bearing. 


During 1935-37, Malaya held second 
place in world production of canned 
pineapple, supplying 27 percent as 
against Hawai’s 64 percent. The total 
output of 229,819 cases for two post- 
war years is about 4 percent of normal 
2-year prewar production. It is hop- 
ed that by the 1952-53 growing season 
the prewar annual level of exports of 
2,000,000 cases of 48 1-pound tins can 
be attained. The United Kingdom is 
the main market for canned pineapple 
exports, 


Rice 

Production in Malaya for the 1948- 
49 season totaled about 307,180 long 
tens, far below the estimated figure of 
330,000 tons. The major factor caus- 
ing lower production was the severe 
drought in the State of Kedah. Official 
estimates for the 1949-50 season are 
very encouraging, forecasting output 
at 400,000 tons. Excellent weather 


and crop conditions have prevailed 
during the growing period. 
Rice production in Malaya was 


about one-third of requirements in 
the prewar years, the average annual 
production during 1936-40 being 
327,433 tons. Since the war both im- 
ports and production increased steadi- 
ly until the 1948-49 season de- 
cline in production and imports. The 
current ratio of production to con- 
sumption is over 40 percent, reflecting, 
however, rather a _ relatively lower 
consumption level than greater pro- 
duction, in comparison with prewar 
levels. The 1947-48 total production 
of 343,065 tons was the highest on re- 
cord. This high tonnage was not the 
result of more efficient production, but 
the record acreage of paddy planted. 
Compared with an average yield of 
paddy per acre of 310 gantangs in the 
1938-39 season, that of the 1947-48 
season was 272 gantangs, higher by 
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22.5 percent than the yield in the 
1946-47 season (1 gantang of paddy 
equals approximately 5 pounds). 

A 5-year plan, based on an alloca- 
tion of $$18,000,000 from the Loan 
Fund, has been approved to cover 33 
agricultural and other schemes. This 
will include the opening up of 65,000 
acres of irrigation and drainage’ on 
existing rice land. In addition, in- 
dividual States have schemes to open 
up and irrigate 20,000 acres of new 
land for rice production and to im- 


prove rice-growing conditions, drain- 
age, and irrigation on existing rice 
dand. Increased allocations under 


the 5-year plan will be granted for 
research in higher-yielding rice strains 
and better methods of cultivation and 
fertilization of paddy fields. A study 
by the Drainage and Irrigation De- 
partment of the Federation indicates 
that 700,000 acres of new rice land 
would have to be developed if Malaya 
is to produce domestically 60 persent 
of its rice requirements. 


MINING 
Tin 

Tin is one of the territory’s most 
important. sources of revenue, and 


ranks next to rubber as a source of 
Malaya’s large dollar earnings for the 
sterling area. Gradually, with the aid 
of Government loans, and through its 
own intensive efforts, the industry has 
recovered in spite of unsettled labor 
conditions and a serious shortage of 
power and heavy dredging machinery. 

Production of tin one.—With 73,212 
long tons of ore mined in 1949 as com- 
pared with 59,754 tons in 1948, an in- 
crease of 23 percent, prewar levels of 
production were within sight. The tin 
metal content of the tin ore concen- 
trates averages 75 percent. 

The main factor limiting production 
in 1949 was the shortage of dredging 
equipment. Terrorist activities failed 
to hold back production, as it was 
estimated that nearly 90 percent of 
percent of rehabilitation of the major 
mines had taken place, but they did 
seriously hamper prospecting for new 
mining land, considered necessary for 
long-term development. At the end 
of the year the number of tin mines 
and dredging units operating in Malaya 
was 686, compared with 633 at the be- 
ginning. The labor force in tin min- 
ing amounted to 46,993 (46,858 at the 
end of 1948) and the machinery, to 
284,027 horsepower (244,746 horse- 
power at the end of 1948). 

Production of tin metal—Malayan 
smelters refine ores from other areas 
in Southeast Asia, in addition to tin 
ore locally mined. Total imports were 
9,061 tons, compared with 4,848 tons 
in 1948. Seventy percent, or | 6,347 
tons, came from Thailand, while Burma 
supplied 1,663 tons and Indonesia 753 
tons. The output of tin metal in 1949 
from domestic and imported ores was 
62,677 long tons, compared with 49,607 
tons in the preceding year, according 
to statistics of the International Tin 
Study Group. 
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Exports.—Exports of tin metal in 
1949 amounted to 54,783 long tons 
valued at S$273,639,000. Eighty per- 
cent went to the United States, that is, 
43,901 tons, valued at S$220,300,000. 
The destination of tin metal exports 
for the last 8 years is shown in table 1. 

About 15 percent of the total esti- 
mated revenue of Malaya is derived 
from the export duty on tin and tin- 
in-ore. Export duty on tin in 1949 
was estimated at £4,725,000 exceeded 
only by import duty on tobacco. 

Prices and outlook for 1950.—Fol- 
lowing decontrols over the allocation of 
tin to consumers in both the United 
States and the United Kingdom, the 
Singapore market, closed since before 
the war, was reopened in the middle 
of November. ‘In the latter part of 
the year, trading absorbed all local 
production and some amount of stocks 
held locally, 


Table 1.—Malaya: Exports of Tin Metal, 
by Country of Destination, 1947-49 
(In long tons) 

Country or area of 


destination 1947 1948 1949 

Total ..ccceeveece 32,072 47,215 64,783 
ee 

United Kingdom .... 335 155 15 
United States ...... 17,500 29,497 43,901 
Burope cece veecere 6,750 7,273 5,953 
Other Br Countries 7,449 9,757 4,574 
Other Countries .... 38 533 280 
Until the London tin market re- 


opened in November, tin prices were 
fixed at £554 per ton ex-smelter. 
After the devaluation of the pound, 
the British Ministry of Supply, in or- 
der to maintain parity with dollar 
values, advanced its prices to the con- 
sumers of tin to £750 (from £619), 
but the prices paid to the smelters for 
the production of an interim period” 
before the freeing of the market 
varied in the range of from £582.10/ 
to £728 per ton, At the end of the 
year, ex-smelter prices per ton were 
3 months’ London £577 and spot 
£600. As long as this dciif:rential 
existed between the 3 months’ price 
and the spot price of tin, a situation 
which was said to be unprecedented 
in the history of the tin market, the 
consumer was likely to hold off the 
market as much as possible. 

In general, tin faces a growing world 
supply in excess of demand, with the 
result that proposals to restrict pro- 
duction are again being advanced in 
Malaya. ‘Among the factors, however, 
which have sustained prices have 
been expected increases in United 
States stockpiling and measures de- 
veloping from discussions of sterling- 
area problems. 

In the first part of 1950 a proposed 
tin-restriction scheme by the Inter- 
national Tin Study Group and the 
United States stock-piling policies 
were the dominating features in the 
Malayan tin picture. Now that the 
major problems of rehabilitation have 
been solved, production will probably 
not increase more than 10 percent in 
1950. 
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{Coal 


Output is 1949 totaled 386,898 tons, 
compared with 375,460 tons in the 
preceding year. Coal imports into 
Malaya, meinly from India and South 
Africa, amounted to 135,648 tons in 
1949, compared with 125,819 tons in 
the preceding year, when India was 
the main supplier. Prospects for any 
significant inerease in coal output are 
not good, since the mining and power: 
industries in the Federation of Malaya 
are turning more and more to hydro-- 
electricity and Diesel power. The only 
steady outlet for coal will be the rail- 
roads, which are required by law to 
use this fuel. 


Other Minerals 

Before the Japanese occupation, 
Malaya produced other metals in addi-. 
tion to those mentioned. These in- 
cluded ilmenite, tungsten ores, iron,, 
gold, bauxite, kaolin, and manganese. 

Iimenite—Ilmenite mining repre- 
sents a minor sideline of some tin 
producers and is not ‘expected to be 
extensive in the future, only 19,718 
tons being produced in 1949 (12,705 
tons in 1948). 

Tungsten ores.—There is no pro- 
spect that the mining of tungsten ores 
will be important. Scheelite produc- 
tion amounted to.only 30 tons in 1949. 
(29 tons in 1948) and production of 
wolframite totaled only 28 tons in: 
1949 (46 tons in 1948) 

Iron ore.—Iron ore production is 
becoming more important, with 8,390 
tons mined in 1949 and the expecta- 
tion of a significant increase in 1950 
since a considerable quantity of new 
mining equipment has. arrived from. 
the United States. Virtually all the 
iron ore produced in Malaya is export- 
ed to Japan in accordance with a 
SCAP—sterling area agreement. 

Gold.—Production in 1949 was 13,061 
troy ounces, compared with the 1948 
total of 10,216 troy ounces. 

Bauxite. — Somewhat extensive: 
stockpiles of bauxite were found in 
1945 and 1946, indicating that the 
Japanese were engaged in mining 
bauxite during the war. In 1949, con- 
siderable prospecting for pauxite was. 
in progress in Johore, and an applica-. 
tion of a private firm’ for mining rights 
is under consideration by the Johore. 
government, 


MANUFACTURING AND OTHER 
PRODUCTIVE ENTERPRISES 


Manufacturing 


Industrial activity in lines separate: 
from the processing and packing of 
tin, rubber, and other raw export com- 
modities mentioned, while of relative-. 
ly less importance in Malaya’s 
economic pattern, had a prosperous 
year. This applies to saw-mills, rice 
mills, jelutong-processing plants, 
noodle factories, engineering and foun- 
dry works, the building and repair of 
ships, boats, and lighters, and the: 
manufacture ‘of dry batteries for flash-- 
lights, 


1950 


Tin smelters increased operations 
because of the greater supply of tin 
ore. Rubber-packing activities slump- 
ed in midyear, but revived with the 
higher scale of buying which was re- 
sumed abroad after devalyation of 
sterling in September. The remilling 
of low-grade rubber declined as 


greate r activities in this field de- 
veloped in Indonesia, which withheld 
shipments of low-grade vubber for 
remilling, 

Construction 

Steel, which was in short supply 


previously, became easier to get in 
1949. There was also a shortage of 
cement, which was eased early in the 
year by supplies from Japan. 


There was increased construction 
activity in Singapore. An eight-story 
bank and Office building, thoroughly 
modern and entirely air conditioned, 
was completed and opened in July. 
Foundations for an 18-story steel of- 
fice building are being laid in down- 
town Singapore, the steel being order- 
ed in the United States. 


Plans for an additional electrical 
power plant of 50,000 kw. capacity 
were approved for Singapore in 
December 1949 and 3,800 tons of steel 
were ordered from the United King- 
dom for the powerhouse of which the 
ultimate capacity is to be 150,000 kw. 


The Singapore Municipal Budget 
for 1950 has an item of S$5,000,000 for 
staff housing. The Singapore Colonial 
Government has been allotting funds 
at low interest, about 3 percent, for the 
past 3 years for operations of an Im- 
provement Trust which is active in 
developing housing. Projects planned 
by it for 1950 are estimated at 
.S$12,400,000. Over-all housing needs in 
Singapore are estimated at figures 
vastly greater, considering the existing 
congestion and anticipated increases 
in population. 


The Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion has indicated its intention to form 
a building society which will have 
ultimately $$10,000,000 capital, to 
operate both in Singapdre and the 
Pederation of Malaya, starting with 
S$3,000,000. 


It is anticipated in view of the still 
critical housing situation that con- 
struction will be active both in Singa- 
pore and throughout Malaya in 1950. 
Building was on the increase in 1949 
in Kuala Lumpur, the capital of the 
Federation of Malaya, where a hous- 
ing society started operations initially 
with a project of 80 houses. No labor 
shortage is yet noted or threatened in 
this activity. 


A 6-year economic development plan 
for the Federation of Malaya is report- 
ed to have been drafted for presentation 
before the Legislative Council, propos- 
ing expenditures of $159,000,000 capital 
fund and S$$11,000,000 annually in re- 
current outlay. Details nave not yet 
been made public. 
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Fisheries 

Fisheries production is low and retail 
price exorbitantly high. Official re- 
ports indicate that total fish landed in 
Malaya by its fisheries in: 1949 were 
about the same as in 1948, when about 
140,000,000 pounds were produced 
(119,000,000 in the Federation and 
21,000,000 in Singapore). A project for 
developing a research and training in- 
stitute for fresh-water fish culture in 
Penang is being started. Salt-water 
fisheries are in a primitive stage and, 
although proposals for modernization 
have been made, plans and allocations 
of funds are still indeterminate. Officiai 
interest exists in Singapore in the de- 
velopment of a cooperative fish- 
marketing project to reduce prices to 
the public. ‘The Colonial Development 
Corporation is studying qa fish-cannery 
project for Malaya. 


LABOUR 

There was reasonably full employ- 
ment in the Federation but some un- 
employment in Singapore at the end of 
1949 as a result of the recession from 
the boom of the preceding years. Wage 
scales have not increased commensur- 
ately with the rise in the price level.. 

Toward the end of the year wages 
in the rubber plants were scaled down. 

The trade unon movement in Malaya 
is now adjusting itself to the conditions 
arising from emergency regulations in 
force because of the communist rebel- 
lion which broke out in 1948. It is the 
policy of the Government authorities 
to encourage democratic trade union- 
ism, but the continuance of guerilla 
activity has seriously hampered pro- 
gress. Early in 1950, however, steps 
were being taken to organize a Mala- 
yan Trade Union Council, with repre- 
sentatives from more than 100 trade 
unions. 

The largest trade unions are in the 
rubber and tin industries. The Indian 
rubber workers’ unions (comprised of 
Indian workers in Malaya) seem to 
fare better in organization and mem- 
bership than other groups of unions. 
Tbe tin industry appears to have the 
least trouble with employer-employee 
relations. Malayan trade unions with 
predominantly Chinese membership 
appear to. have difficulty in adapting 
themselves to the western type of 
union, being more accustomed to the 
guild type. It is expected that unions of 
predominantly Malay membership will 
make more headway after the emer- 
gency situation is ended when Malays 
now employed by the Government as 
special constables return to their nor- 
mal occupations. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

COMMUNICATION 
Shipping and Port Developments 

The Singapore Harbor Board reports 
1,520,336 long tons of inward cargo and 
1,405,232 long tons of outward cargo 
handled over the wharves in 1949, im- 
ports decreasing slightly and ex- 
port movement rising by 166,174 tons 
over 1948. In addition, 343,433 tons of 
fuel oil inward and 315,557 tons out- 
ward were handled at Singapore. Dur- 
ing the year 2,771 vessels, excluding 
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harbor craft and lighters, with net re- 
gistered tonnage of 7,862,856, called at 
Singapore. Considerable rehabilitation 
of war-damaged or destroyed ware- 
houses was achieved by the Board 
during the year, and additional heavy 
lift equipment was added to cargo 
handling facilities. 


Railway Transportation 

At the end of 1948 there were 860 
miles of line and about 55 miles of 
“second track” operated by the Mala- 
yan Railway owned by the Govern- 
ment. Reconstruction of the damage 
of the 200 miles of the so-called East 
Coast Line dismantled by the Japanese 
during the war years is at present 
hampered by bandit activity. It is 
understood that there has been some 
restoration of rolling stock as the re- 
sult of equipment purchases in the 
United Kingdom. In 1948 the railway 
hauled 1,589,279 long tons of revenue 
freight and 228,565 tons of nonrevenue 
freight. Information on railway opera- 
tions during 1949 is not yet available. 
Passenger fares were doubled in 1949 
and freight rates increased between 50 
to 66-2/3 percent according to the class 
of goods carried. 


Highway Transportation 


Highway trucking and bus services 
increased in 1949. There were 19,000 
trucks in operation as compared with 
13,500 in 1948. Passenger cars increas- 
ed from 19,500 in 1948 to 35,000 at the 
end of 1949. Busses increased from 
1,500 to nearly 1,700 at the end of 1949. 


Civil Aviation 

International air-line operations 
through Singapore increased substan- 
tially, as did operations of the local 
company, Malayan Airways, which de- 
veloped scheduled services to Rangoon 
and to points in British Borneo as well 
as to points in the Federation addi- 
tional to already-established services. 

The number of arrivals and depar- 
tures of aircraft through the Kallang | 
Civil Airport was 2,281 in 1949 as 
compared with 2,623 in 1948. Passeng- 
er numbers for 1949 and 1948 were as 
follows (1948 numbers in parentheses). 
Embarking, 24,076 (26,354); and dis- 
embarking, 25,501 (27,449). Mail 
landed in Singapore for the year total- 
ed 180,888 pounds, compared with 267,- 
732 in 1948; mail despatched in 1949 
was 200,749 pounds, compared with 
299,117 in the preceding year. Freight 
landed amounted to 342,832 pounds in 
1949 and ,524,141 pounds n 1948; and 
freight despatched in 1949 totaled 
1,101,414 pounds, compared with the 
preceding year’s 947,427 pounds. 


Telecommunications 


Malaya still has no public telephone 
service with the outside world. Expan- 
sion of telephone service within Malaya 
is hampered by slow deliveries of 
equipment, and existing local services 
are much below the American standard 
of efficiency. Domestic telegraphic rates 
were revised upward, but international 
rates remain the same as before de- 
valuation. Radio Malaya, a Govern- 
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ment-owned broadcastig company, con- 
tinued its S$12 per annum subscrip- 
tion service (without advertising or 
sponsored programs). A wired private 
broadcasting company (employing ad- 
vertising es a revenue source) expand- 
ed its services during the year and is 
required to rebroadcast Radio Malaya 
and British Broadcasting Corporation 
programs for a specified number of 
hours weekly. 


FINANCE AND PRICES 
Public Finance 

A Malayan-currency loan of S$$100,- 
000,000 was approved and partially 
issued in London early in the year for 
the purpose of covering part of the 
costs of rehabilitation and develop- 
mental projects in the Federation of 
Malaya, including some drainage and 
irrigation work, power restoration and 
development, restoration of rail and 
other communications, and harbor faci- 
lities, and to replace to some extent 
funds already expended from local 
budgets which could not currently bear 
these burdens. 


‘The subject of settlement of war- 
damage and loss claims had been under 
discussion and study in legislative 
councils and by select committees 
thereof for several years. Legislation 
was finally introduced in 1949 (and 
passed in early 1950) in both Kuala 
Lumpur and Singapore for setting up a 
payments board to pass upon and pay 
claims understood to total over S$1,000,- 
000,000. During the year the United 
Kingdom Government increased its 
previous offering of £10,000,000 to 
£20,000,000 and agreed to advance (in 
annual stages over 3 years) amounts 
from it and from a proffered interest- 
free loan of S$160,000,000, these two 
amounts constituting the principal 
items in the S$$435,000,000 of the War 
Damage Fund. Payments of approved 
claims were expected to get under way 
in 1950. Original plans were to spread 
these over a period of 3 years to lessen 
inflationary effects. 


Payments of claims to the extent of 
some $$8,000,000 to §$10,000,000 on a 
War Risks (Goods) Insurance Scheme, 
under which certain intended export 
shipments had been insured prior to 
the Japanese occupation, had been 
made by the end of 1949. Claims for 
goods lost by seizure upon enemy oc- 
cupation and not damaged or destroyed 
in hostilities were excluded from the 
insurance scheme and are to be consi- 
dered as war-damage claims under the 
above-described War Damage Fund. 


Commodity Prices and Cost of Living 

Compared with the prewar basis, 
there appears to be a fourfold infiation 
of the Malayan currency, an even 
greater inflation of prices, and a rela- 
tively small increase in the local 
salary-wage level. The movement of 
prices downward and of wages upward 
appears slow. The prospect for a sub- 
stantial reduction in-cost of living ap- 
pears dubious, as Malaya is dependent 
on outsside sources for a large portion 
of its food requirements and for almost 
all of its supply of other consumer 
goods. Its supply to a very large de- 
gree is from sterling and soft-currency 
areas, where production costs and 
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prices appear to be moving upward as 
a result of devaluation. The price of 
rice, the staple food of the people, is 
still at a high level owing to the high 
costs, the unsettled conditions, and the 
precarious outlook in the rice-surplus 
countries immediately to the north. 
The price of rationed rice in Malaya has 
come down from 30 cents Malayan 
currency to 26 cents per kati of 1-1/3 
pounds in 1949, but is still six to eight 
times the prewar lows of 3 to 4 cents. 
Despite this situation, the peoples of 
Malaya (Malays, Chinese, and Indians) 
appear to enjoy higher living standards 
than those of many other countries in 
this part of the world. 


Security Prices 

The prices of stocks of such local 
enterprises as breweries, soft drink 
bottling works, engineering and con- 
struction companies, and hotel com- 
panies suffered the depressing effects 
of the political outlook in Southeast 
Asia generally and of communist ban- 
ditry in Malaya in particular, a decline 
beginning in June 1948 and in general 
continuing until devaluation of sterling 
in September 1949 turned the course 
upward. T'he decline in prices and the 
poor outlook in the rubber market also 
had a depressing effect on tke local 
investment market generally in the 
first half of 1949, as the Malayan eco- 
nomy is so greatly dependent on rub- 
ber. Prices of the stocks of the. local 
enterprises, above mentioned, advanc- 
ed sharply after devaluation, but short- 
ly leveled off. Generally prices at the 
year’s end were at better levels than at 
the midyear, when the low point was 
reached. Local loan issues likewise 
suffered some depression, with some 
diversion of local capital to Australian 
and United Kingdom issues. 


Of 18 rubber estate companies which 
published annual reports in the last 
half of 1949, 8 declared no dividends 
but 10 paid an average of 7.1 percent 
dividend. Out of 25 companies making 
annual reports in the first half of 1949, 
10 paid no dividends, the remaining 15 
declaring dividends averaging a little 
less than 7 percent. During the year, 
seven of the companies which declared 
dividends made their first postwar dis- 
tribution of dividends to stockholders. 

Local tin shares (Malayan currency 
capital) went through a decline to 
midyear lows but strengthened  gra- 
dually up to the time of devaluation, 
when they spurted upward to level off 
at points somewhat lower than the 
highs, but for the most part consider- 
ably below prices at the start of the 
year. Devaluation, as in other classes 
of shares, assisted the market and held 
up prices which would otherwise have 
sunk correspondingly with the decline 
in. New York prices of tin as world 
production increased, international 
controls were released, and markets 
were thrown open to private trading. 
The outlook which forsees world supply 
overtaking demand, possibly in 1950 or 
soon thereafter, was a factor affecting 
prices during the year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Malaya’s total trade in 1949 remain- 


ed at the S$3,500,000,000 (US$1,513,- 
200,000) level of 1948. Although the 
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value of imports. increased to S$1,839,-- 
800,000 (US$795,700,000) and the value: 
of exports declined to S$1,677,400,000: 
(US$717,500,000), the resulting deficit 
in trade was larger by’ (S$100,000,000 
than that of the preceding year. Value 
of imports and exports and balance of 
trade for prewar and postwar years’ 
are shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Malaya: Value of Imports, 
Exports, and Balance of Trade 
(In millions of Straits dollars) 


Export (+) 

Period Imports Exports or import (—) 
balance 
1987-39, average 615.7 134.38 + 118.6 
LOAT eiaiers.s syante 1,367.5 1,294.9 a 
VOAS oy seas wicisiine 1,785.3 1,724.2 SnGG: 
OSG ars wistaloiere 1,839.8 1,677.4 — 162.4 

After the war Malaya’s trade in- 


creased relatively both with the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and the British Common- 
wealth. The dollar problem of the ster- 
ling area resulted in measures in 1949 
which accentuated this trend except 
that there was a small decline in the 
percentage of total exports (by value) 
going to the United Kingdom. Exports 
to the United Kingdom amounted to 
12.2 percent of total exports in 1949,. 
compared with 13.6 percent in 1948. 
Imports from the United Kingdom ac- 
counted for 20.8 percent of total im- 
ports in 1949, compared with 19 per- 
cent in the preceding year, the United 
Kingdom displacing Indonesia from 
first position as a source of imports.. 
Imports from the United States, large- 
ly because of restrictions against hard- 
currency imports, dropped from 11.7 
percent of total imports in 1948 to 6.1 
percent in 1949. The United States also 
took a smaller share of Malayan ex- 
ports. European countries, especially 
those outside the Soviet sphere, figured 
more prominently in Malayan foreign 
trade in the later year. 

The United States continues to bulk 
large in Malayan trade, taking over a 
fourth of the exports (by value) in 
1949, mainly as a result of purchases 
of rubber and tin. There was a declin- 
ing trend in its share of total exports, 
however, and the temporary upwaid 
trend in the United States share in 
Malayan imports was reversed when 
the United States share dropped from 
nearly 12 percent in 1948 to 6 percent 
in 1949. Prominent in this decline was. 
the shutting out of textile imports from 
the United States, which during 1947 
and 1948 had experienced a pheno- 
menal boom. 


While the export balance with the 
United States was greater in 1949 than 
in the preceding year, this cannot be 
regarded as a favorable development 
since it was achieved with a lower 
level of trade, and for a portion of the 
year reflects the devaluation of the 
Straits dcllar. 


Foreign Trade Policy 

Import control.— The foreign trade 
and exchange policy of Malaya has 
been correlated with the requirements 
of the sterling area, of which Malaya 
is a member. In 1947 and part of 1948 
goods were allowed to enter the coun- 


‘try fairly freely in order to enable the 
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reestablishment of the economy and to 
supply a market deprived of consumer 
goods by the war unsettlement. How- 
ever, these were permitted from hard- 
currency areas only until soft-currency 
and sterling areas had recovered their 
productive power. As goods from the 
latter areas became available, restric- 
tions were increased against the im- 
portation of goods requiring dollar 
payments. These were in force in 1948, 
in the middle of which the importation 
of textiles from the United States was 
banned. In 1949 the sterling crisis re- 
sulted in even tighter restrictions. 

In July 1949 a “temporary suspen- 
sion” of the issuance of licenses for 
imports of goods from the dollar area 
was put into effect by the foreign trade 
authorities, who announced a revised 
and drastically reduced list of articles 
the importation of which woyld be per- 
mitted from this area. 

Exchange problems.—General policy 
with respect to foreign exchange con- 
trol is formulated by the British Gov- 
ernment in consultation: with other 
members of the sterling area. The dis- 
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position of United States dollars earned 
by Malaya is dependent upon this 
policy. An indication of the effect on 
trade with the United States is afford- 
ed by the announced releases by the 
exchange control authorities of United 
{States dollars for all permitted pay- 
ments, including payments for imports. 
These were US$174,761,412 in 1947, 
US$71,526,584 in 1948, and US$35,255,- 
186 in 1949. 

The policies ruling  sterling-area 
trade arrangements with Japan are de- 
signed to balance imports with exports, 
thereby involving no loss of exchange 
resurces. For any imports outside these 
arrangements, Japan is treated as a 
dollar area. A Japan-Sterling Area 
Trade Agreement covering the period 
July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, provides 
for an exchange of. textiles, cement, 
steel, and other building materials, 
foodstuffs, and sundries from Japan 
for raw materials, principally rubber, 
from Malaya. 

Tariffs. — When the Malayan Union 
was formed, customs regulations for- 
merly applicable to the Federated Ma- 
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lay States were extended to the entire 
Union. These have remained in force 
under the Federation. Singapore and 
Penang have a free-port status, subject 
to exchange and trade controls, and to 
import duties for excise purposes on 
liquor, tobacco, and petroleum; there is 
also a registration fee of 15 percent ad 
valorem con motor vehicles and traction 
engines not manufactured in British 
territory. 


Import duties are in force in the 
Federation of Malaya in accordance 
with a schedule introduced in 1946. 
This includes the duties and the fees 
on the articles mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph and ad valorem 
duties on other articles, ranging from 
75 percent on cosmetics and perfumery 
to 5 percent on wireless sets, leather, 
and silk products. The duties apply 
both to Empire and  non-Empire 
sources. However, for some commodi- 
ties two duties are applicable, a pre- 
ferential duty being levied on the 
quantities obtained from Empire 
sources, 
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JAPAN’S COAL MINING INDUSTRY 


Coal reserves and coal-fields 


Japan had in 1932 total coal deposits 
of some 16.6 billion tons (metric tons; 
the same hereinafter), of which about 
6.5 billion tons were . believed to be 
minable (see Table 1). Though no 
official survey has been made subse- 
quently, it is estimated that these coal 
deposits have decreased by about 900 
million tons since then. However, since 
new deposits have been located in the 
meantime, the present amount of coal 
deposits is estimated to be roughly 
about the same as the 16.6 million tons 
reported in 1932. Of the total coal de- 
posits, about 93% is bituminous coal, 
about 4% anthracite and natural coke, 
and about 3% lignite. Of the total min- 
able coal deposits, about 91% is bitu- 
minous coal, about 7% anthracite and 
natural coke, and about 2% lignite. 
Thus bituminous coal comprises the 
predominant portion of Japanese coal 
deposits. 

Though coal-beds are widely distri- 
buted throughout Japan, covering near- 
ly every prefecture, 85% of the minable 
coal-beds are found in Hokkaido and 
Kyushu. 

Hokkaido alone has about 8 billion 
tons, or 48% of the total deposits in 
Japan. Of this amount, about 5.8 bil- 
lion tons are located in the Ishikari 
coal-field, the largest in Japan and the 
most promising in view of the good 
condition of the coal-bed, excellent 
grade of coal and the comparatively 
short history of its exploitation. 


TABLE I. COAL RESERVES 


OF JAPAN 


(In millions of tons) 


On the island of Kyushu there is the 
Chikuho coal-field in Fukuoka Prefec- 
ture containing total coal deposits of 
about 3.3 billion tons, being the second 
largest coal-field in Japan. The quality 
of coal mined from this coal-field is 
good and its output is the largest in 
Japan at present. Besides this coal- 
field, there are on the island of Kyushu 
several other coal-fields, including the 
Miike coal-field. The total coal deposits 
on this island alone are estimated at 
about 6.1 billion tons, being 37% of the 
total deposits located in this country. 


Among the coal-fields located on the 
main island of Honshu, there are the 
Joban coal-field located in Fukushima 
and Ibaraki Prefectures in eastern 
Japan and the Ube coal-field located in 
Yamaguchi Prefecture in western Japan. 


Characteristic of the coal mining 

industry of Japan 

From a qualitative standpoint, the 
coal-beds found in Japan are of a com- 
paratively recent formation and com- 
prise chiefly bituminous coal belonging 
to the tertiary period. Moreover, a 
relatively large portion of them has a 
low degree of carbonization and is akin 
to brown coal. Much of it contains 30- 
40% of volatile matter and 35-55% of 
fixed carbon, with a calorific power of 


5,500-7,500 calories. Such being its 
properties, most of the coal produced in 
Japan is not suited for use as coke and 
other special uses, though quite suited 
for boiler use. Under the circumstances, 
coal for special uses must be imported 
from abroad, as will be described later 
on. 


According to the White Paper on 
Technology published by the Resources 
Board, coal mining in Japan is carried 
on at an average coal thickness of 1.2 
meters and sometimes as thin as 0.5 
meter, against an average seam of 15 
meters. The dip of coal-beds is ordin- 
arily about 10 degrees, but in Hokkaido 
it is not rare for the dip to reach 45 
to 90 degrees. On the island of Kyushu 
high-grade coal-beds are located at a 
relatively deep depth and there are in 
Japan practically no open mines. More- 
over, there are numerous small faults 
caused by the changes in the crust of 
the earth. So the mining conditions are 
not good, which fact constitu‘es one of 
the reasons why the Japanese coal in- 
dustry is backward in the mechaniza- 
‘ion .of mining operations, relying 
heavily on manual labour, though ‘the 
lack of accumulated capital is also an 
important factor. Since, as stated al- 
ready, good coal‘ mines are located in 
Hokkaido and Kyushu, they have the 
geographical disadvantage of being 
located far from the chief coal consum- 
ing centres of the Keihin (Tokyo- 
Yokohama) and Hanshin (Osaka-Kobe) 
areas. 


TABLE II. COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES OF COAL 


PRODUCTION BY LARGE PRODUCERS AND 
SMALL AND MEDIUM PRODUCERS 


Total coal deposits Of which minable Producer 1935 1940 1946 1947 1948 1949 
exclusing pene bas ered 
istri ra- ntnra= Large producers 
District 3 =] 
Bec eet meas a SM mbes aod moka (20 companies) .., 76.0% 74.3% 73.1% 731% 69.5% 12% 
Rake eake Small and medium 
producers ........ 24.0% 25.7% 26.9% 269% 30.5% 28.8% 
MEAT a eatery 8,005 0 3,005 2,313 0 2,313 Total ws. cesses 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
TOHOKU i cicvviassisisecis . 907 19 926 182 2 184 
Le eg aa Oo 282 oT ® a TABLE II. NUMBER OF COAL MINES CLASSIFIED 
Chugoku © sicecess. 508 6359 «B67 245236 481 ACCORDING STO! OFERATING (SCALE 
FSVUSHU Toran ceiscleesicrs 5,787 341 6,157 = 3,157 159 =. 3,316 Annual production 1935 1940 1946 1947 1948 
Peni cicm Re i 21 994 39 6,391 
Total . 15,499 719 16,218 5. 7 Over 1,000,000 tons 6 13 1 2 3 
ieniten Pene. sebicsiciecias — — 473 — — 91. Over 500,000 ,, 12 16 4 6 10 
Over 300,000 ,, 18 15 9 15 17 
Total deposits .. 15,499 719 «416,691 5,994 397 6,482 Over 150,000 ,, 30 37 23 24 24 
- Over 50,000 ,, 49 73 73 93 91 
Below 50,000 ,, 252 541 297 357 
Note: The Joban coal-field is located in the Tohoku and Kanto 
districts, while the Ube coal-field is located in the Chugoku Totals Ferveorsittsinice 367 695 407 497 634 


district. 


Another characteristic of the Japan- 
ese coal industry is the ownership and 
operation of a relatively small number 
of the best coal mines by large com- 
panies. As shown in Table 11, 70% to 
75% of the total coal output of Japan 
is . produced by 20 large producers 
(operating about 100 coal mines). 
Among these large producers, the Mit- 
sui Mining Co., Ltd., the Mitsubishi 
Mining Co., Ltd. and the Hokkaido 
Colliery and Steamship Co., Ltd. to- 
gether account for 40% of the total 
national coal production. On the other 
hand, an overwhelmingly large number 
of coal mines.are small mines with an 


annual production of less than 50,000 
tons each, almost all of them being 
owned. by companies other than the 20 
large producers (see Table III). 

The existence of a small number of 
large producers on the one hand and 
of a large number of small producers 
on the other hand was and is still the 
outstanding characteristic of the Jap- 
anese coal industry. The Japanese coal 
industry in general is_ inefficiently 
operated, particularly so in the case of 
the small and medium mines, and many 
of them still resort to a primitive 
method of mining. There are various 
reasons why such small and medium 


mines can exist. In the case of the coal 
mines of the eastern and western parts 
of the island of Honshu, the natural 
conditions are favourable to small-scale 
operations, instead of to large-scale 
operations; sometimes they are able to 
make dheap use of farm workers during 
their slack season; and in some cases 
they have the geographical advantage 
of being near the coal consuming cen- 
ters. Of these factors, however, the 
ability to use cheap abundant labour 
supply is the major factor which en- 
ables the small and medium mines to 
exist in competition with the large coal 
mines, 
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Postwar recovery of the coal Industry 

Upon Japan’s surrender in August 
1945, the Japanese economy fell into a 
state of great confusion. In the case of 
the coal industry, production sharply 
fell from the 1944 monthly average of 
4,100,000 tons to 553,000 tons in Nov- 
ember 1945, Which quantity did not 
even cover the one-month requirement 
of the Japanese railroads alone. This 
drastic drop in coal production was 
due to (1) the overall suspension of 
work by Chinese and Korean workers 
who constituted some 34% of the coal 
miners during the wartime and (2) the 
extreme deterioration of the working 
incentive of Japanese miners in the 
postwar period, besides the reckless 
mining and the failure to keep up the 
proper maintenance of pits for many 
years throughout the wartime. 


In order to foster under such circum- 
stances the increased production of coal 
as a prerequisite for the reconstruction 
of the Japanese economy, the Japanese 
Government endeavoured.under the so- 
called inclined reconstruction program 
to rehabilitate the coal industry as a 
top priority industry. It is true that, 
on the other hand, the price of coal as 
one of the stabilization-zone commodi- 
ties was set at a low official price, to 
the great disadvantage of the coal pro- 
ducers, but state aids were extended to 
various phases of the coal industry in 
order to more than offset this price 
restriction. Such state aids consisted 
of a price differential subsidy, preferen- 
tial grant of loans by the Reconversion 
Finance Bank, preferential allocation of 
materials, special allocation of daily 
necessities for coal miners, sole pur- 
chase of coal by the Coal Kodan (Solid 
Fuel Distribution Corporation), etc. 


Against such background, coal pro- 
duction gradually recovered until in 
1948 it slightly exceeded the 1931-34 
“annual average. However, the adoption 
of an economic stabilization policy be- 
ginning with the three-point wage 
program and nine-point economic pro- 
gram since the latter half of 1948 
affected the coal industry as well as 
Other industries. In pursuance of this 
policy, the further extension of loans 
by the Reconversion Finance Bank was 
discontinued after April 1949 and, on 
the other hand, the Coal Kodan was 
abolished in September 1949, as the 
Stockpile of coal had steadily increased 
in consequence of the decrease in effec- 
tive demand due to financial stringency 
on the part of the coal consuming in- 
-dustries. 


Thus the coal industry was taken off 
from state protection and placed under 
free competition, whereunder rational- 
ization of operation has become im- 
erative. Since the beginning of 1949 
the problem of rationalization has’ been 
taken up and the result so far has been 
fairly successful, as shown in Table V. 


‘The rationalization thus carried out 
has improved the future profit and loss 
position of the coal mining companies 
and rendered possible the increase of 
their capitalization, whereby improve- 
ments have been made in the capital 


structures of those companies which 
had an abnormally high ratio of liabil- 
ities to their net worth owing to their 
undue dependence on the Reconversion 
Finance Bank and others for the supply 
of the major portion of their capital 
requirements. 


On the other hand, however, many 
of the small and medium coal mines 
have been gradually confronted with 
difficulties, and during the period from 
April 1, 1949 to February 28, 1950 a 
total of 117 pits were completely closed 
down and 92 pits partially closed down 
(according to data compiled by the 
Economic Stabilization Board). Such a 
plight was due to their small capitaliza- 
tion, low credit standing and the poor 
quality of the coal produced by them, 
all of which proved detrimental to them 
when control was abolished, thereby 
depriving them of the protection in 
respect to financial and distributional 
arrangements. However, as stated al- 
ready, those coal mines with advantages 
peculiar to small and medium mines 
have been able to tenaciously continue 
Kites existence even under such condi- 
ions. 


Demand for coal 


The characteristics of the postwar 
demand for coal in Japan may be ex- 
plained by comparison with the prewar 
demand. 


Of the coal produced in the 1930-34 
period, 25% was used for the produc- 
tion of producers’ goods, 20% for the 
production of consumers’ goods and 
55% for other purposes. Of the 45% 
used for the production of both pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ goods, 4,480,000 
tons, or 12.5% of the total consumption, 
were used by the textile industry, 
which ranked next to the transportation 
industry in the consumption of coal. 
However, with the adoption of a war- 
time structure thereafter and the con- 
sequent development of the heavy 
chemical industry, the consumption of 
coal by the producers’ goods industries 
increased to 42% of the total consump- 
tion, against a decrease to 13% by the 
consumers’ goods industries, while con- 
sumption by the other industries was 
45%. 


In the immediate postwar period the: 


industrial consumption of coal (for both 
the producers’ and consumers’ goods) 
fell sharply to 30% in 1946, but gradu- 
ally increased thereafter to 34% in 
1947, 37% in 1948 and 42% in 1949. 


Nevertheless, the ratio of industrial . 


consumption is still lower than the ratio 
of consumption for other purposes. The 
high ratio of consumption for purposes 
other than industrial consumption is 
accounted for by the fact that the low 
production of coal in the postwar period 
led to a shortage of coal supply, with 


the consequence that, from the stand-— 


point of maintaining public order, coal 
allocation was made for transportation, 
thermal power generation, mine use, 
winter heating in Hokkaido and for the 
Occupation Forces, in preference to in- 
dustrial uses. Under such a distribution 
system, the supply of coal for industrial 
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purposes was kept far below the actual 
requirements. With the subsequent in- 
crease in coal production, however, the 
ratio of industrial consumption of coal 
has steadily increased. 


Another feature of the postwar con- 
sumption of: coal is the disparity of 
consumption between producers’ goods 
industries and consumers’ goods indus- 
tries. Whereas coal deliveries to the 
former amounted in 1948 to 111% of 
the average annual deliveries during 
the 1930-34 period, the deliveries to 
the latter amounted to only 43%. In 
consequence of this disparity in coal 
deliveries, the percentages for the two 
groups, which were almost the .same 
in the prewar period, changed in 1949 
to 34% for the former and orly 8% for 
the latter. 


Of the other groups of industries, the 
transportation industry accounted in 
the prewar years for 8,500,000 tons of 
coal, or about 25% of the total demand, 
which percentage is still retained in the 


- postwar period. The .thermal power 


industry, however, has increased its 
percentage of demand in the postwar 
period owing chiefly to the increased 


need for thermal power generation. 


Export and import of coal 

In the prewar period Japan ranked 
next to the United States, Germany, the 
United Kinpdom, Soviet Russia and 
France as a coal producing nation. In 
the 1930-34 period Japan annually ex- 
ported one million to two million tons 
of coal to China, Hongkong and other 
Asiatic areas. At the same time Japan 
imported two million to three million 
tons of coal from China, French Indo- 
china and other areas. Whereas the 
export of cdal decreased year by year 
after 1933, the import of coal increased 
year by year since about that date (see 
Table VI). 


The fact that coal was imported on 
the one hand and exported on the other 
hand was due tothe following circum- 
stances: 


Foreign coal was imported to cover 
the shortage of the domestic supply of 
heavy-coking coal, high-calory coal and 
high-grade anthracite coal for use in 
the manufacture of iron and steel and 


-chemicals and for gas producers. 


Heavy-coking coal was imported from 
the Penhsifu coal, mines of Manchuria. 
and the Kailuan and Chunghing coal 
mines of North China. High-calory 
coal for gas producers was imported 
from the Fushtm coal mines of Man- 
churia. Anthracite coal was imported 
from French Indochina and also: from 
Korea (see Table VII). 
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TABLE IV. COAL PRODUCTION TABLE VI. EXPORT AND IMPORT OF COAL 
(In millions of tons) (In millions of tons) 
production number Fiscal year Export * Import * 
Year Coal Index 

- 31,176 100 1930-34 annual average .... 2,039 3,711 
et eee oe «57308 171 LOU ELEC. anette tem es 1,831 6,829 
1944 eee e eee ee 49,335 157 194 04g -cictetex tet ca ale coelhpearsion ena ae ee 1,491 9,896 
W945 weer seen 3 m1 BOAG pe chase chinese enero 7128 0 
OSG ie aaaven 22,523 12 4 * 860 87 

S947 “araisiely vicibielwien'aisie aiuxiatn 

DOT, ole atxtatsiaipiatets 29,335 94 1948 1,232 1,475 
1948 Fi RE as ee wae 34,793 cb he 1949 rs 606 1/216 
TO eR ean eriGnCO NGC Or GOR HAGODAD OGOLD AC 37,294 5) nee OC TC OO BIO IRE STOO IG 


TABLE V. INDICES OF RATIONALIZATION IN THE 


COAL INDUSTRY 


* Includes shipments to or from Formosa, Korea and Saghalien, 
which were Japanese territories during and before the last war. 


Number of ie Pore ectan TABLE VII. COAL IMPORTS 
employees Monthly of under- roduc Pony f t 
pirat aaeas Of end production ground pit oy of (In millions of tons) : 
f the er workers coal per 194 1948 194! 
Month (1,000 wont Borer to total ton 2 ) AURORE A A Sag REE Seen ee 
tons) (1,000 (tons) employees 1 (yen) 
GORDIE, %) Saghalien  .........- . 1,798 ~—-3,124 17 119 33 
3 0 
= Beas 3,191 457 6.98 56.5 3,046 EROUVCAS syein!atalelestis is) 5/016 e 855 1,441 0 
tose Age, ar} 3,275 439 7.45 57.3 2,547 F'OLIMOSAN. cise tet cin <a 398 255 0 0 0 
Sept... 3,207 407 7.88 59.2 2,647 Manehuriat ices >). or 1,412 809 0 0 (i) 
Dec. .. 3,326 388 8.46 59.3 2,784 Other parts of China 1,706 3,787 10 5 69 
1950-Feb. .. 3,186 383 8.25 69.2 2,911 TUdiA wei sro qeniersass «0 0 0 0 41 0 
; French Indochina .... 665 473 0 26 40 
1 The percentage of underground pit workers to the total number Philippines se. c 0 0 0 6 0 
of employees is given to show the steady improvement of the United States 0 0) 60 AGE 1,072 
working efficiency of the mine workers. MITEA States ..---++e K 0) » = ‘ 
2 The fact that only a slight decrease in the production cost has Canada we. caiscrsissiee G : 6 2 
taken place despite the rationalization he opera ea sere QO€tHers ei ic oiaralerste ae ate 0 , 
for by the raise in the official prices of iron and steel and elec- 
tric hereon and the increased provision for depreciation, which MOtaly ~varsistewiatjeren 6,829 9,896 87 1,475 1,216 


had been inadequate theretofore. 


On the other hand, coal for boiler 
use was exported in the prewar period 
because of its excess domestic supply. 

In the postwar period the import of 
foreign coal was resumed from about 
July 1947 because heavy-coking coal 
and high-grade anthracite coal are in- 
dispensable for the production of es- 
pecially iron and steel and fertilizer. 

It should be noted, however, that 
foreign coal imported in the postwar 
period has come from chiefly the Unit- 
ed iStates because the import of coal 
from China (including Manchuria), 
Saghalien and North Korea has not 
made much progress owing to Japan’s 
unstabilized political relations with the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. 
(Postwar coal imports comprise chiefly 


heavy-coking coal and anthracite coal. 
Heavy-coking coal is imported from the 
United States, Canada, India, China and 
Saghalien. Anthracite coal comes from 
the United States, French Indochina and 
Korea.) : 

However, in view of the high cost of 
freight on coal imported from distant 
areas, it is desirable to import it from 
the neighboring countries in order to 
save freight charges and thus. save 
dollar funds. To this end, efforts are 
being made to shift coal imports to 
Kailuan coal of North China and coal 
of other East Asiatic areas, but not 
much can be expected from _ these 
sources for the reasons already stated. 
The price of imported coal is shown in 
Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII. IMPORT PRICES OF COAL 
(As of May 1950) 


: Ash Unit 
Kind of coal content Basis price ($) 
American coking coal ..... C.F. 23-18 
American anthracite coal on 31.53 
Saghalien coking coal . F.O.B. 18.00 
Indian coking coal ..... CLF. 12.50 
French Indochina an‘: 
Cumps)! Oe\cnseon « 33.75 
French Indochina 
(pulverized) / ” 14.90 
African arithracite coal (lumps) oe » 23.00 
African anthracite coal (pulverized) .. _ ” 14.50 
Kailuan coking coal ..... SAO Se 19.5% » 11,34 


On the other hand, the export of coal 
in the postwar period was at first made 
to South Korea and Hongkong under 
instruction from the Allied General 
‘Headquarters, but lately export of coal 
has become imperative as a measure 
for relieving the excessive domestic 
supply. At the present time Kyushu 
coal (5,500 calories) is exported. 


Price of coal and outlook 


After 1940 the price of coal in Japan 
was controlled under an official price 
system. From 1943 onward the Japan 


Coal Co., Ltd. acted as the sole sales 
agency and the sales price of coal was 
set at a low price, to compensate for 
which a purchasing subsidy and a price 
adjustment subsidy were paid to that 
company. In the postwar period this 
system was continued with little modi- 
fication by the Coal Kodan until Sept- 
ember 1949, when the price control of 
coal was completely removed and _ its 
distribution control also removed with 
the exception of a part of coking coal 
and coal for gas producers. At the same 
time the Coal Kodan was abolished. In 


July 1950 the control of coking coal 
and other high-grade coal was also re- 
moved. So at present there is complete: 
freedom of trading in coal. 


Following the abolition of the Coal 
Kodan, the price of coal for boiler use 
suffered a substantial decline, but it is 
still high as compared with the general 
price of commodities. Whereas the 
average index number of the whole- 
sale prices of commodities in general 
in January 1950 was 220 times that of 
the 1934-36 average, the index number 
of the price of coal was 300 times. Es- 
pecially in the case of heavy-coking 
coal and other high-grade coal, the sup- 
ply of which is short in this country, 
the price is still much higher. Since. 
the high cost of coal has a detrimental 
effect on such industries as the iron and 
steel industry and the chemical indus- 
try which require coal in their opera- 
tions, the matter of lowering the price 
of coal is a very important problem to 
the present Japanese economy. How- 
ever, this reduction of the cost of coal 
is indeed very difficult to achieve be-. 
cause the mining conditions of Japan- 
ese coal mines are generally bad, the 
defects of reckless mining of coal dur- 
ing the wartime have not yet been fully: 
repaired, and the degree of mechaniza- 
tion of coal mining is still low. While 
the shortage of industrial capital is one 
of the factors responsible for the back-. 
wardness in the mechanization of coal 
mining, the other responsible factors: 
are (1) the existence of only a very 
small number of manufacturers of 
mining machinery, (2) inadequate basic 
research on machinery and materials, 
with the consequent frequent occur- 
rence of mishaps and breakdowns, (3) 
the difficulty of making good use of 
imported machinery owing to the geo- 
logically unfavourable nature of the 
coal-beds, (4) the inexperience of min- 
ers in handling machinery, and (5) the 
abundant supply of cheap labour in the 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN 
NORTH BORNEO 


With a population of about 345,000, 
the Colony of North Borneo includes 
the entire north portion of the island 
of Borneo, an area of approximately 
29,450 square miles, which in 1945 was 
left 80% devastated. Increasing foreign 
trade has echoed the rapid and effec- 
tive recovery of this Colony since 1945. 
The value of imports and _ exports 
created new records. For the second 
consecutive year in 1949 the balance 
of trade was favourable with exports 
valued at M$37,717,000, an increase of 
nearly M$€8,000,000 over 1948. For the 
first quarter of 1950 rubber and copra 
continued to show satisfactory in- 
creases. Other exports include timber, 
leaf tobacco, firewood, catechu, hemp 
and dried fish. Principal imports are 
rice, provisions, textiles and apparel, 
sugar, manufactured tobacco and 
cigarettes and vehicles. 

Characteristic of and contributary 
to expanded foreign trade has been the 
extension of transport and communica- 
tion services. New airfields have been 
constructed at Jesselton and Sandakan 
and the one at Labuan enlarged. Addi- 
tional safety facilities, telecommunica- 
tions and meteorological information 
will be provided as soon as possible. 
Air transport includes bi-weekly ser- 
vice with Singapore; weekly with 
Hongkong; and fortnightly with Aus- 
tralia and Hongkong. Very early action 
is contemplated for further improve- 
ments to harbour facilities which ser- 
vice twelve shipping companies new 
calling regularly. There are about 400 
miles of metalled and earth roads; and 
some 109 additional miles will be re- 
made as soon as possible. The railway 
established its highest record last year 
—298,000 passengers and over 25,000 
tons of freight. ah. 

External radio circuits are maintain- 
ed with Singapore, Kuching, Brunei 
and with aircraft and shipping in 


prewar period which rendered mechan- 
ization unnecessary. 

Since it is no longer possible to use 
such cheap labour as was available in 
the prewar period in view of the en- 
actment of the Labour Union Law, the 
Labour Standards Law and other labour 
legislations, it seems there is no way 
to solve this problem of high cost of 
coal except by either lowering the cost 
of production through mechanization of 
mining operations, or importing cheap 
coal in large quantities from abroad. 
And since the second alternative, name- 
ly, the import of foreign coal, is diffi- 
cult under the present conditions, as 
described already, the Japanese gov- 
ernment authorities concerned have 
drafted a plan to invest Y35 billion for 
the rationalization of coal mines for a 
period of three years in order to reduce 
the cost of production by 30% after 
three years. Since financial and tech- 
nical lifficulties are expected to be con- 
fronted in carrying out this program, 
the developments are being closely 
watched by interested quarters. 


Borneo waters; Jesselton enjoys inter- 
nal radio communications with 9 towns. 
The tremendous upward trend in pos- 
tal service in 1949 reflected other 
growing activities, 300% increase. in 
c.o.d. parcel service, 75% in incoming 
airmail, and 50% in the value of 
money orders issued. 


The Government’s increasing atten- 
tion has been given to rice production 
since a plentiful supply is essential to 
the peace-and prosperity of the coun- 
try. A padi purchase scheme, introduc- 
ed in 1948, has led to increased plant- 
ings. Padi purchases during January- 
April 1956 were 75% over those for 
the same period in 1949, so that for the 
third consecutive year there has been 
a good harvest of rice. An experiment 
in mechanical rice cultivation will soon 
start in the Bandau area and large 
scale irrigation surveys have already 
begun in the Papar and Marudu Bay 
areas, 

With the goal of producing higher- 
yielding types of rubber, the Agricul- 
tural Department has established a 
clonal seed nursery and has also re- 
cently acquired land at Tuaran for an 
Agricultural Station to cuitivate im- 
proved types of other economic crops. 
Two acres have been planted with 
West African cocoa seed and more 
seedlings will soon be available. It is 
hoped to be able ultimately to supply 
sufficient material for a local cocoa in- 
dustry. Oiher impreved planting mate- 
rial has included budded fruit trees 
from Labvan and Malaya and pepper 
cuttings from Sarawak. T'ne possibility 
of reestablishing the profitable manila 
hemp industry has been pursued by 
eradicating considerable areas of in- 
fected plants; introducing healthy 
plants; furnishing free expert advice 
and assistance to hemp estates. In this 
and in many other development sche- 
mes, the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Corporation has made con- 
siderable investments. 

A Geological Survey Department has 
been established at Kuching, Sara- 
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wak, for British Colonies in Borneo and’ 
two geologists have started field work 
in North Borneo. ‘The Fisheries Depart- 
ment has continued reorganising and 
re-constructing the fishing industry 
and making the primary survey of the 
current industry. Several inquiries 
have already been received about the 
possibility of establishing deep-sea 
fishing and fishcanning companies. 

A ‘Teachers Training College at 
Tuaran is expected to open early in 
1951 and will fill a very urgent need. 
The new Menggatal Trade School has 
attracted considerable attention being 
the first of its kind in the Colony. Six-- 
teen pupils have completed the first- 
year carpentry course, and more 
students enrolled in August. Early next 
year a mechanics course will open, 
bringing the full enrollment to about 
60 students. Examples of students’ car- 
pentry work were exhibited at the 
Kota Belud T'iamu (exhibition); and 
generally as a step toward improving 
the rural economy, it is planned to 
stimulate and encourage these tradi- 
tional annual “tamus” and to expand 
their functions in relation to govern- 
ment activities. Exhibitions and de- 
monstrations were very successfully: 
organised at Kota Belud in May and 
at Keningau in July; a similar show is 
planned for Lamag next February. 

In the principal towns the housing 
problem is still acute, although some 
permanent housing and office buildings 
have been constructed. Early this year 
a Town Planner was appointed follow- 
ed by the appointment of several Town 
Planning Committees. The rapid deve- 
lopment of the Colony has also empha- 
sized the need for resthouse accommo- 
dations for transients and seven were 
built in 1949. Work on the Labuan 
Airport Resthouse is progressing and 
two new hotels are planned (one in 
Jesselton and one in Sandakan). 

Comparing the state of 80% war 
devastation in 1945 with the economic 
and social progress which is obvious in 
1950, the picture of North Borneo 
emerges as one not only of a very con- 
siderable achievement in recovery but 
also as one with bright and hopeful 
prospects for continued development. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN BRUNEI 


Extension of transportation and com- 
munication services and oilfield activi- 
ties since 1946 have had most benefi- 
cial effects in stimulating the foreign 
trade of Brunei. With a population of 
approximately 11000, the sultanate of 
Brunei comprises an area of 2,226 
square miles on the northwest coast of 
the island of Borneo. 


During 1949 the weekly steamer 
service between (Singapore and Labuan 
was resumed, and although there are 
no airfields in Brunei itself, the larger 
rivers accommodate a _ thrice-weekly 
flying boat service from Singapore. 
Direct radio-telegraph service is now 
maintained between Brunei Town and 
Singapore. 


Indicative of progress toward fuller 
economic development, Brunei’s 1949 
exports increased by approximately 
M$13,000,000 to a total of over M$62,- 
000,000. In order of value, exports in- 
cluded crude oil, natural gas, Jelutong 
and plantation rubber, and firewood. 
Since 1946 the British Malayan Petro- 
leum Company Ltd. has continually ex- 
panded production in the Seria oilfield; 
there are now 150 wells which last year 
produced 24,694,500 barrels of crude 
oil and 508,018,000 cubic meters of na- 
tural gas. 


‘The acreage under rubber at the end 
of 1949 was estimated at 20,671 acres 
and keen interest in new planting was 
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taken with approximately 594 acres 
applied for during the year. 

Firewood exports (all to Hongkong) 
:averaged 1,400 tons a month and pro- 
bably would have been higher if addi- 


tional shipping had been available. 


Export control of forest products was 
vintroduced in July—all timber, nibong 
and rotan require a Certificate of In- 
spection, ensuring quality control of 
timber exports and preventing the ex- 
port of timber requisite for domestic 
use. Export duties are collected on a 
very limited number of commodities, 
the principal one of which is rubber. 
Prices and the distribution of rice, 
flour and sugar is government-con- 
‘trolled. 

Import statistics during the year 
were recorded in better detail than 
ever before and totalled sornewhat less 
than M$36,000,000. Duty is collected on 
.a wide range of commodities, with 
preference given to those of British 
origin. Cement, ironware and vehicles 
increased considerably reflecting the 
extensive building programs of the oil 
company and of the Government. 

Following naturally the expansion 
and development of oilfield activities, 
new Town Plans were completed for 
Brunei Town, Kuala Belait and Seria. 
While there are no building societies, 
the Government is generally willing to 
grant loans at low interest rates for 
building construction and repair. Con- 
Siderable reclamation was done in 
Brunei Town and Kuala Belait provid- 
ing valuable building sites. In connec- 
tion with the Brunei Town Plan, it be- 
came apparent that a new water dis- 
tribution system for the entire town 
‘was necessary, and a start was made 
on laying the mains outside the Town 


Area. The oil company’s own housing 
plans in Kuala Belait and Seria pro- 
gressed during 1949 with more im- 
provement anticipated for 1950. 

Two applications for coal prospect- 
ing licenses were received. The oil 
company operated under two oil ex- 
ploration licenses in a total of 816 
square miles outside the present lease. 
The first pottery factory was opened 
in Brunei Town manufacturing bricks, 
drain-pipes, latex flower pots and 
other items for domestic consumption. 
The catechu factory, owned by the 
Island ‘Trading Company which has 
the mangrove bark concession, resum- 
ed production. Various handicrafts 
were revived or expanded — gold- 
thread.sarongs, silver making, straw 
mats and handbags, and brassworking. 

Research and education, as they will 
directly affect future economic growth, 
received all possible attention. <A 
Fisheries Department was created with 
the primary object of research into the 
resources of neighbouring waters. Ar- 
rangements were made to import from 
Australia selected strains of Rhode 
Island Red and Australorp poultry for 
rearing and distribution at the Agricul- 
tural Station, Kilanas. 

A State Education Officer reported 
to duty, and active steps were taken 
to provide education in English at 
various schools. An appreciable num- 
ber of students are completing higher 
academic and teacher-training courses 
at Batu Lintang Training College in 
Kuching and others attended trade 
schools in (Singapore. Scholarships 
were awarded to Brunei students for 
study in Singapore and the Federation 
of Malaya; and the Government con- 
tributed M$100,000 to the University 
of Malaya Endowment Fund. 


Trade Report from Malaya 


‘Tin Imports & Exports 

During the month of September, 
exports abroad of tin metal primary 
from the Federation of Malaya and 
Singapore created a record, amount- 
ing to 8,597 long tons as compared with 
7,500 in August. Only in three previous 
months since the reoccupation, ie., 
December 1949 (8202 tons), April 
1950 (8052 t.) and July 1950 (8398 t.) 
have shipments exceeded 8000 tons. 

For the period January-September, 


according to figures released by the: 


Singapore Department of Malayan 
Statistics, exports of tin metal (primary) 
reached a total of 62,817 tons, com- 
spared with 38,726 tons for the same 
period in 1949. 

Exports in amount of 2170 tons were 
despatched to the U.S.A., or a total 
of 37,801 tons over the nine months 
-of this year, 3147 t. went to the Con- 
tinent of Europe (Jan.-Sept. 12,573 t.), 
1778 t. went to the United Kingdom 
(4979 t.), and 1343 t. to other British 
‘Commonwealth Countries (6133 t.). 

Imports of tin ore into the Eederation 
‘and Singapore during September 
totalled 1020 long tons (August 1315 t.) 


with a tin metal content (estimated) 
of 751 tons (August 382 t.). The 
cumulative weight of ore imported over 
the nine months of 1950 was 10,119 t. 
of an estimated tin metal content of 
7386 t., compared with 6106 t. in 1949 
of an estimated tin metal content of 
4416 t. The tin ore came chiefly from 
Thailand 866 tons (est. tin metal con- 
tent 641 t.) and Burma 148 t. (106 t.); 
cumulative shipments over the nine 
months were 8195 t. (6032 t.) from 
Thailand and 1377 t. (991 t.) from 
Burma. 

Shipments of tin-in-ore from the 
mainland of the Federation to Singa- 
pore and Penang during September 
amounted to 4454 t. (August 5159 t.). 
The amount shipped during January- 
September came to 43,584 t. Ship- 
ments were mainly from Perak 2889 
t. (Jan.-Sept. 27,728 t.) and Selangor 
1105 t. (11,295 t.) 


Rubber Imports ‘ 

Imports of rubber into Singapore 
and the Federation of Malaya during 
September totalled 44,470 long tons, 
i.e., 37,316 t. into Singapore and 7154 t. 
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into the Federation. Cumulative 
imports from January to September 
amounted to 306,102 tons (255,204 t. 
and’ 50,898 t.). Imports of ribbed 
smoked sheet in September came to 
16627 +. (Jan.-Sept. 112;028 t.), 
imports of rubber for remilling and 
smoking amounted to 15,946 t. of wet 
sheet (Jan.-Sept. 92,775 t.), 6869 t. 
unsmoked sheet (55,260 t.) and 3082 
t. scrap, lump and bark (19,571 t.), 
while remilled rubber imports came 
to 1829 t. (24,996 t.). Imports into 
Singapore -were mainly from Sumatra 
18,796 +t. (Jan.-Sept 133,559 t.), 
Borneo 7400 t. (37,654 t.), Sarawak 
3880 +t. (35,884 t.), Java 7400 t. 3132 
t. (14,843 t.) and North Borneo 1504 
t. (11,531 +t.). Into the Federation, 
imports were chiefly from Sumatra 
6275 t. (Jan.-Sept. 40,310 t.). 


Rice Production 


The total area planted underpadi 
for the season 1949-50 in the Federa- 
tion of. Malaya was 930,530 acres, 
according to figures issued by the Dept. 
of Statistics of the Federation, as com- 
pared with 908,070 acres in 1948-49 
The area harvested was 910,330 ‘acres 
or 97.8% as against 838,970 acres in 
1948-49. Rice production amounted 
to 435,840 tons (1948-49 307,180 tons). 
Of the area planted 31.3% or 288,550 
acres was in Kedah, 18.7% or 172,860 
acres in Kelantan and 13.9% or 127,900 
acres in Perak, 
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PHILIPPINE BUSINESS IN THE FIRST HALF OF 1950 


A general recession in business and 
economic activities characterized the 
first half of 1950, with trade and 
financial conditions reaching new low 
levels for the postwar period. During 
the first quarter, trade and banking 
were virtually paralyzed by difficul- 
ties and delays attending implementa- 
tion of the import- and exchange-con- 
trol regulations instituted late in 1949. 
With the diversion of fiduciary funds to 
current operations of the Government, 
fiscal affairs entered an increasingly 
serious stage, and an apprehensive 
atmosphere pervaded the business 
community, Finally, further uncer- 
tainties were injected into the general 
scene by developments in Korea. 


Retail prices of packaged foods, drugs, 
and other imported items responded 
to the inflationary effects of controls, 
although locally produced commodities 
held the price line fairly steadily. 
Mainly as the result of import controls, 
particularly as regards consumer items, 
the heavy imbalance of trade showed 
considerable improvement. The ex- 
cess of imports was reduced to 97,900,- 
000 pesos at the close of the first 6 
months, in contrast to 350,400,000 
pesos at the end of June 1949. 


Nearly offsetting the import balance 
in foreign trade were continued United 
States dollar disbursements. United 
States Government spending in the 
Philippines was’ estimated by the 
Central Bank at approximately $44,- 
000,000 in the first 6 months of. 1950. 
Although considerably. smaller than 
in the first half of 1949, this sum was 
sufficient to wipe out the deficit 
elsewhere in the balance of payments 
position. The Central Bank reported 
inward receipts in the first 6 months 
of 1950 totaling $271,500,000 and out- 
ward payments of $$267,100,000. 


Labor conditions were relatively 
quiet, Statistical data for wages and 
employment were unavailable, but 
unemployment was believed to have 
increased. Companies dependent on 
imports discharged employees’ as 
business contracted, and the failure 
of Congress to pass a_ public-works 
law reportedly left about 300,000 
persons on public-works projects 
unemployed as of the first of July. 
These losses were only partially offset 
by increased employment among in- 
dustrial workers. 


The cost-of-living index for Manila 
rose during the first few months of 
the year, fell in April, then rose again, 
but was lower at the end of June than 
at the beginning of the year. 


Agriculture 

Notwithstanding unfavorable develop- 
ments in other directions, agricultural 
activity prospered, with production of 
all but two of the major crops register- 
ing increases during the first half of 


the year. The recent decline in produc- 
tion of abaca appeared to have been 
checked, as numerous postwar plantings 
daily attained the strippable stage. 
Official forecasts placed production in 
1950 at 790,000 bales. Should improve- 
ment in the industry be maintained, 
restoration to the prewar position of 
an average annual production of 1,300,- 
000 bales is anticipated by 1952. 


The sugar industry has failed to 
recover from continued drought during 
the 1949 growing season and destructive 
typhoons late that year. With the 1949- 
50 crop estimated at 680,000 short tons 
of centrifugal sugar, only about 475,000 
tons are expected tu be available for 
export in 1950. Domestic consumption 
probably will be well above 200,000 
tons. Import control of confections 
has caused significant increases in use 
of sugar by candy factories and 
bakeries, and large amounts are con- 
sumed in pineapple canning and in the 
manufacture of soft drinks. Barring 
destructive typhoons later this year 
and unchecked dissident activities in 
sugar areas in Luzon, production of 
the 1950-51 crop is estimated at 1,000,- 
000 tons, or about 150,000 tons below 
the prewar average annual output, 


The export movement of cOpra to 
world markets during the first halt 
of 1950 was the lowest for any half- 
year period since 1946. Greater domestic 
utilization in the production of 
desiccated coconut and of coconut oil 
for the local manufacture of soap, a3 
well as unrest in cOconut areas, con- 
tributed to the decline. With the 
incidence of the Korean war, however. 
production and export improved, and 
prices were stimulated materially. 
Figures for the first 9 months of the 
year indicate that copra exports totaled 
about 454,000 long tons, compared with 
407,200 tons in the corresponding 
period in 1949. 


A similar decline in export of coconut 
oil was checked by July, with the 9 
months’ total export reaching 46,620 
long tons. Desiccated-coconut factories 
have been processing at full capacity, 
and exports in the first half of the 
current year, amounting to 34,750 short 
tons, established a postwar high. 


Production of canned pineapples for 
export totaled 33,925 long tons for the 
half-year period, an increase cf almost 
100 percent over the like period last 
year. 


With tobacco production for the 
crop year ended June 30, 1950, estimat- 
ed at 24,000-28,000 metric tons, a- 
fairly substantial increase over the 
preceding crop of 22,000 tons seems 
assured. With the possible exception 
of cigars, continued lower foreign 
consignments of tobacco products are 
expected. Local manufacturers may 
have to depend almost entirely on a 
still insufficient indigenous production 


of leaf, which coincident with strict 
control of imports of tobaceo man- 
ufactures, will be needed chiefly for 
the manufacture of tobacco products 
for the domestic market. 


The country’s rice supply and price 
situation during the first 6 months 
of 1950 was the most favorable since 
liberation of the Philippines. The 1949- 
50 crop, approximately 58,879,000: 
cavans of rough rice (97 pounds per 
cavan), harvested early in the year, 
was 4 percent above the previous 
season’s record output. 


Industry 


Industrial activity during the first 
6 months of 1950, although still 
uncertain in trend, showed continued 
gains in the number of new manufac- 
turing concerns established. Fifty-eight 
firms were registered with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
equaling combined registrations for 
1948 and 1949. Total capitalization was 
reported at 25,658,000 pesos, of which 
6,776,620 pesos was subscribed and 
3,361,230 pesos paid in. Filipino capital 
predominated in practically all new 
enterprises. Only four entities with a: 
majority of American capital were 
registered during the period, Worsen- 
ing of the international situation, 
culminating in the Korean war, caused 
a tight money market and _ general 
apprehension as to future business 
prospects. 


Industries either newly organized 
or expanded include the manufacture: 
of glass, soap, nails, steel windows, 
kitchen utensils, slide fasteners, 
cigarettes, beverages, and matches, as 
well as knitted goods and readymade 
apparel. Plans for a 200-loom jutebag 
weaving mill were completed. 


Plans were announced for erection. 
of a steel mill, and authority was given 
by the Central Bank for the purchase: 
ef equipment. The first serious effort 
to establish a blast furnace for the 
production of pig iron was expected to: 
culminate in the erection of a furnace- 
in Marinduque. 


A pilot unit for the production of: 
metal cabinets, chairs, and fluorescent. 
fixtures was completed, and construc- 
tion of a brewey involving a 5,000,000- 
peso investment was started in Quezon 
Citys 


Timber cut and sawmill production 
of lumber continued to gain steadily 
during the first half of 1950. The normal 
slackening during the midyear rainy 
season was more than offset by heavy 
Japanese and United States buying. 
Returns for the fiscal year 1950 showed. 
the highest levels of timber and lumber 
production in the history of the Philip-- 
pines, and with producers fully booked. 
to the end of the calender year, the 
trade predicted a _ record - breaking: 
period for export business in lumber. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


RISE OF FREE STERLING 
BALANCES IN LONDON 


Free sterling balances in London that 
can be freely withdrawn have risen to 
record levels. They now surpass peak 
levels of 1945. A high percentage of 
these foreign funds is speculative capi- 
tal and will be used for long-term in- 
vestments only to a small extent. 

Latest available figures indicate that 
free sterling accounts have reached a 
level of US$6.2 billion against $3.6 bil- 
lion blocked accounts. The rise of un- 
blocked or free sterling balances in 
London still continues, 


The liquidity of the Bank of England 
has also improved far beyond the ex- 
pectations of optimists in London. This 
is refiected by the ratio of gold reserves 
and foreign sterling balances. It has 


risen from 10% on the eve of devalua- 
tion (September, 1949) to 25% in June, 
28% in early September, 1950 and 
reached a figure of 34% by now. Some 
experts predict an increase to 50% in 
the near future. At this point the ex- 
perts of the Bank of England will con- 
sider restoring a free market for Ster- 
ling (commercial transactions) as a 
change that is not unduly risky. 

Confusion regarding British revalua- 
tion has been increased by too much 
talk about convertibility. Upvaluation 
may be decided without introducing 
convertibility and even a free market 
may be introduced without making old 
sterling accounts convertible. But such 
a decision will only be taken under the 
pressure of “new factors’ which will 
arise if the American armaments boom 
continues. 


Taiwan Economic Developments 


Banking and Finance.—In order lo 
halt recent price increases, the Bank 
of ‘Taiwan and commercial banks be- 
gan to contract local credit by not 
granting new loans in the face of a 
tightened money market. 


Provincial Note Issue: The regular 
bank note issue of new Taiwan Yuan 
declined from a total of NTY179.9 
million on October 20. (These figures 
exclude the extra note issue of sub- 
sidiary currency which amounted to 
NTY49 million on September 30.) 


Exchange Rates: The exchange rate 
for US dollars remained unchanged at 
NTY10.25 to 1. This same rate also 
held for the official price of foreign 
exchange certificates; on the open mai- 
ket, however, the price for these certi- 
ficates had advanced to NTY10.55 to 
‘US$1. Similarly, while the official 
price for gold remained unchanged its 
price 0). the open’ market had increas- 
4 to NTY500 per Taiwan tael by Oct. 


Agriculture—More chemical fertili- 
zers are tO be made available to rice 
tarmers with 177,800 metric tons 
scheduled for the first crop of 1951. 
Of this amount, 25,000 tons are to be 
supplied by the Economic Cooperation; 
Administration and 114,000 tons are to 
be imported from Japan. 


Transportation.—On October is 
20,000 railway cross ties, made avail- 
able by ECA reached Taiwan and im- 
mediately 2,000 decayed ties were re- 
placed. 


Commodity Prices. A steady up- 
ward trend began in the commodity 
market led by sugar and cotton yarn. 
The price for rationed rice advanced 
to NTY0.72 per catty of 1.323 pounds. 
Provincial. authorities however, were 
attempting to lower prices to a reason- 
able level for gasoline, sugar, pork, 
fish, vegetables, cooking oil, and char- 
coal, 


In an effort to check the soaring of 
sugar prices, which rose approximate- 
ly 26% in the week ending October 18, 
the Taiwan Sugar Corporation plan- 
ned to dump sugar on the local market 
beginning October 26, The current 
local market price for special granu- 
lated sugar was the equivalent of US- 
$32.20 per 100 kilogram bag. 


Taiwan’s total foreign trade for 
October showed a considerable im- 
provement in exports which earned 
US$5.4 million in foreign exchange. 


Shipments to Japan under open ac- 
count ,amounted to US$1.2 million, 
while exports to Hongkong totalled 
HK$14.41 millien (US$2.4 million) in 
value. United States and Sterling area 
buying accounted for the rest of the 
foreign exchange income. 


The bulk of exports was composed 
of sugar, followed by tea, citronella oil 
and salt, to the values shown below: 


SUS ar eer. cmseisiersioetensiete US$3,360,000 
FECA gscoy sirejasausit faye says ater tense 436,000 
Citronella: Oiled. aneue wens 337,000 
Saltivw: init tah Gate 284,000 
Camphor and oil ....... 160,000 
Erwits. Reece MAYS caeeielerse 140,000 
IBCAUNEL” Me's ccnaviay reenter sis 30,000 
COAL sate isa Sunpsuertreiarene Coat 30,000 


Foreign Trade:—From January to 
August 1950 imports into Taiwan from 
Japan amounted in value to US$- 
22,186,066. Cotton piece goods form- 
ed the bulk of these imports, amount- 
ing to $5,630,000. Other imports from 
Japan included machinery, iron and 
steel, bicycles, wheat flour, and soya 
beans. Exports from Taiwan to Japan 
during this period amounted to US$ 
25,236,842, with sugar taking first 
place to the value of $23,098,725. The 
above figures do not include Taiwan- 
Japan trade transactions through 
Hongkong. 
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CHINESE EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL 

MARKETS 

Previous signs of progressive loss of 
confidence in the stability of the Peo- 
ple’s Bank money have become more 
clear during the last week, ending 
November 18. Official exchange rates 
of the People’s Bank have remained 
unchanged but are now considered un- 
realistic. On the black markets in the 
principal cities the US$ has remarkably 
advanced and the premium paid last 
week in Shanghai, above the official 
price, was 60%. There have been in- 
sistent gold purchases and in South 
China the HK$ has again become very 
popular. 

The people have taken a dim view of 
the policy of Peking in its meddling in 
foreign affairs and especially the mili- 
tary intervention in Korea is nation- 
wide regarded as uncalled-for, danger- 
ous and only beneficial for the Russian 
aims of hegemony in Asia. The Peking 
government’s prestige has greatly suf- 
fered as a result of its policy in Korea; 
the propaganda emanating from Peking 
radio and the press is finding few dupes 
these days. Merchants and farmers ara 
taking precautions against the possibil- 
ity of further aggravation of the pre- 
sent situation when the new state is 
slavishly following the orders from 
Moscow even at the risk of involving 
the Chinese people into a great war 
with the United Nations forces. Despite 
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propaganda volleys from Peking, the 
people disapprove of the Korean inter- 
vention and find in it only proof, if any 
was needed, for the satellite status of 
Mao Tse-tung’s government. 

The intrinsic value of the People’s 
Bank note is nil; only if there is confi- 
dence and strong national discipline can 
the internal and external value of the 
new money be maintained. As_ soon 
as confidence wanes the fate of the so- 
called People’s money is sealed. It will 
then only be defended by the bayonets 
of the falsely described Liberation army 
which by now is understood to be 
nothing else but an extension of the 
Soviet Red Army, a party not a peo- 
ple’s army, an organisation built up for 
the waging of world revolutionary wars 
which have nothing to do with the na- 
tional interests of the Chinese people. 
The reserve of the People’s Bank is 
said to consist of grain and cloth — not 
of any traditional values such as ex- 
change, treasure. In fact, the People’s 
Bank has no _- grain and cloth 
reserves even if one is willing to 
accept such commodities as security 
for the issue of banknotes. The 
Peking government is barely able 
to supply the needs of the popula- 
tion in grain and cotton cloth 
and whatever reserves have been built 
up, in rice and other grain, have been 
allocated for military consumption. The 
state budget is nearly balanced — ac- 
cording to the affirmation of Peking, 
but the new military ventures with the 
hundreds of thousands of ‘volunteers’ 
sent into Korea cannot but bring about 
a severe unbalancing of the budget. 
Already there are reports that more 
banknotes have been issued and that 
there are apprehensions that a mild 
process of inflation has commenced. 

The coming financial crisis in China 
can only be prevented by a quick re- 
versal of the disastrous foreign policy 
of Peking and earnest working for 
peace—but not a la Moscow where the 
uttering of the word ‘peace’ is nothing 
but sham and deception. 

The money changers and native 
banks were not slow in noticing the 
changed sentiments of the Chinese in 
China; when the PB$ became wobbly 
and rates dropped daily the banks re- 
fused to keep Chinese money overnight, 
fearing as in the disreputable days of 
the ‘fapi’ of the Nanking regime and 
the ‘gold yuan’ note, that the PB$ will 
share, within some time, the same fate. 

Rates quoted per one million PB$ 
were HK$169—188 for drafts on Can- 
ton, and $177—195 for banknotes. (De- 
preciation against official rate from 10—- 
20%). Other quotations of the local 
native banks (per 100 units in China 
and Taiwan) were:—Shanghai gold bars 
106—108, US notes 944%4,—94%, Taiwan 
gold bars 8142—83%%, US notes 841%4— 
88. (Taiwan yuan sold from HK$.47 to 
.56 also showing little faith in the 
stability of the currency of Taiwan or 
rather the Nationalist Govt of China). 


Shanghai’s black market was quoting 
per US noite PB$50,000 (60% higher 
than official rate), per HK note 5500 
(16% higher), per oz of gold PB$ 2 
million (a cross of US$40). Demand 
continued brisk. 
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Canton’s black market enjoyed hectic 
trading; gold has always been a big 
article but HK notes, for some time, 
were not much in demand by investors. 
That has changed since about 2-3 weeks 
and especially last week when buyers 
paid over PB$6000 (27% above official 
rate). 

Hongkong busines done with Canton, 
in millions of PB$:—drafts on Canton 
4500, and in HK$420,000; in People’s 
notes 750 million. 


HONGKONG FREE EXCHANGE 

& GOLD MARKET 

Review for the week November 
13—17:— 

GOLD:—Highest & lowest rates per 
.945 fine tael $306%4.—3023%4, equiv. to 
.99 fine tael and oz rates of $321.09— 
317.16 and $266.84—263.57 resp. Cross- 
rates US$41 high, 40% low. 

Macao and Canton .99 fine tael rates 
$316—312% and $314—311 respectively. 


Highest & Lowest gold (.945 fine tae!) 
and US$ (TT New York) rates:— 


Gold US$ 

November high low high low 
US aries aa $30434 303% 647% 647 
Ue oe ee - 806% 303% 650 648 
TS tia e s 305%, 30234 650 648% 
1G Seen 305%, 302% 64942 647% 
IO ee onecirse 306% 304% 649%, 649 
LO eeicee 30434 302% 649% 648% 


Forward interest in favor of sellers 
50 cts. per tael per day (down 16 cts. 
from last week) indicating less confi- 
dence in maintenance of high rate of 
last week. Forward contracts: 206,500 
taels (41,300 per operating day aver- 
age); outside Exchange fictitious trad- 
ing continued on large scale, probably 
exceeding 150,000 taels and this sort of 
gambling could not be curbed by ap- 
peals of Exchange Committee. Average 
daily forward position, left open over- 
night, 112,500 taels. 

Cash sales: 45,600 taels (30,530 inside, 
15,070 outside official trading of Ex- 
change). Of above total 30,900 taels. 
changed hands among interest hedging 
forward operators, 3500 taels taken up 
by ornamental trade, 11,200 taels ex- 
ported (to Singapore 4700, Bangkok 
4500, North China 2000 taels). 

Ornamental gold offtake was strong 
and expected to increase as Chinese 
‘travellers’ are leaving this Colony with 
more ‘ornaments’ than was observed 
for many months past—a result of de- 
cline of confidence in Chinese money 
and renewed hoarding of gold and for- 
eign currencies by Chinese merchants 
and farmers. Exports proved more 
profitable; the price difference between 
here and Far Eastern outports was 
some 5% in favor of Hongkong (i.e. 
gold in Malaya, Siam etc. was about 
5% dearer than in Hongkong) while 
Shanghai quoted up to 9% higher than, 
Hongkong thus inducing gold exports 
from here to the north. Premium paid 
per export bar of .99 fine over .945 fine 
market quotation ranged from $144%— 
14.60 per tael (uncertified bars paying 
only $6.60—6.80 for supposed fineness 
of .97). 

Imports: 18,600 taels, all from Macao, 
Arrivals in Macao were around two 
tons. New contracts were signed pro- 
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viding for a further 30,000 ozs troy; cif 
Macao price came to US$40%4. Within 
a fortnight Macao arrivals will exceed 
200,000 ozs since imports resumed at 
the end of October (when reports of 
communist China’s intervention in 
Korea were confirmed and subsequently 
uneasiness about the future was shown 
in every market sector). If imports 
into macao will be maintained on cur- 
rent level, i.e. contracts continue to be 
signed, total imports into Macao in 1950 
would amount to one million ozs (dur- 
ing July/August imports totaled 680,000 
ozs, and another 200,000 ozs will have 
been delivered shortly, so that for De- 
cember deliveries, in order to make up 
the million ozs, only a little over 100,000 
ozs or around 3 tons remain). 


The undertone of the market ig 
steady; prices should remain around 
current levels. Communist China dis- 
plays bellicosity and threatens the de- 
mocratic world—a bullish factor, The 
Korean campaign will not be brought 
to an early end thanks to the military 
intervention of ‘volunteers’ from Red 
China with, no doubt, Russian ‘volun- 
teer’ air escort and cover. With all 
their bluff the Peking government have 
nevertheless succeeded to make the 
public very nervous and fearful of the 
outbreak of major hostilities; though 
nobody has any doubt about the even- 
tual fate of the communist aggression 
forces in Korea or elsewhere in this 
part of the world—certain destruction 
is what they are going to meet with — 
much confusion will follow in the wake 
of the expanded military aggression of 
the Chinese reds, and the gold market 
is ready to assist with advice all those 
who feel that in times of crises every 
investor should possess some reason- 
ably destruction-resisting values. To 
heighten the bullish sentiment the re- 
ports from Shanghai about gold hoard- 
ing keep on coming here. There is a 
good chance that in the near future an- 
other gold rush period will set in—pro- 
vided that Peking continues with its 
foolhardy policy. 


In retrospect the Shanghai haussiers: 
must feel some satisfaction despite 
heavy losses sustained in earlier bull 
campaigns. These Shanghai haussiers 
were always buying or boosting the 
price by paying forward interest to the 
bears (the forward sellers) and when 
asked for the reason of their seemingly 
illogical conduct they always explained 
their ‘philosophy of speculation’ some- 
thing like this: Red China is a tool of 
Moscow and thus must be sooner or 
later driven into open conflict with the 
Western Powers; if Chiang Kai-shek 
can manage to survive, which after the 
North Korean aggression of last June 
25 was obvious, he will once again rise 
to military importance in the Far East 
and will attempt the reconquest of the 
mainland, War in China is unavoidable, 
the victory of the communists has not 
been secured. Therefore gold hoarding 
must resume and prices must be higher 
than world market prices. If one is a 
pessimist regarding the outlook for 
world peace one must become a gold 
hoarder. The pessimists seem to have 
not been proved wrong in our time, 
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US$:—Highest & lowest rates for US 
notes HK$646—6424%4, DD 6483%4—645lz, 
TT 650—647, equiv. to crossrates US$ 
2.46—2.472. Sales: US$670,000 in TT, 
US$745,000 in DD and notes. 

Buyers were: gold importers. (who 
have to make payment in TT New 
York), merchants, Red China agents 
(for covering import bills), a few: in- 
vestors in US securities, and other 
hedges in America. Sellers were: ex- 
porters, recipients of oversea Chinese 
remittances, Bangkok merchants, tra- 
vellers. As regards the _ travellers, 
Hongkong had several thousand US 
servicemen last week who came here 
from Korea before leaving for new des- 
tinations and these. men spent a lot of 
their ‘pent-up’ wealth in town. 

The tendency is firm and no drop cam 
be expected as long as gold imports are 
contracted for. Local crossrates are 
lower than in most other free markets 
which results from gold importers’ de- 
mand for TT New York. 

SILVER:—Prices per .99 fine tael 
$5.33—5.37, per dollar coin $3.33—3.42, 
per 20 cts. coin $2.60—2.63. Sales: 
63,000 taels. No change in the dull 
trading conditions. 

BANK NOTES AND DRAFTS:— 
Rates per one currency unit; Bank 
of England note $16.05 — 16.22 
(1.4% above parity), Australia 12.83— 
12.88, Canada 6.04—6.08, India 1.1644— 


1.17%, Malaya 1.75%—1.76%4, Burma 
.85, Macao 1.05. Per 100 units: Indo- 
china, forward, 13, cash 12.85—12.95, 


Indonesia 36—40, Siam 27%—27%. 

Japanese yen from $140—152 per 
10,000 yen (65.79 to 71.42 yen per HKS 
ut 


Philippine peso from $1.94—2.02; the 
devaluation amounts now to 40%. Since 
imposition of exchange control over the 
peso of last December, the peso has 
continually slipped on the black market 
in Manila and on foreign exchange 
markets until today confidence in the 
peso has largely disappeared. Official 
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devaluation, in spite of denials in 

Manila, is inevitable and if speedily 

effected will only cause benefits to the 

Philippine economy. The peso is much 

overvalued at 50 US cts. and a new 

Lote level might be found around 30 
cts. 
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Hongkong Stock Exchange 


A quiet and featureless week closed 
with prices slightly lower on balance, 
but without selling pressure. Rubbers 
also lost ground but there was evidence 
of fresh purchasing power at lower 
levels. The undertone of both sections 
at the close was cautious. 


The following dividends were an- 
nounced during the week:—Yangtsze 
Finance Co. 6% (30 cts. per share) for 
year ended 31/3/50. Eastern Asia 
Navigation Co. 5 cents for year 1949. 
Both free of tax. 
week 


Business done during the 


$1,142,326, 


Prices of shares at the week’s close & 
number of shares sold during the 
week:— 


Shares 
FE. Banko tae viciecan 1SLOO0 90. 
Union Insurance .. 665 5. 
China Underwriters 3.20 1,000. 
Union Waterboats 19 136 
Asia Navigation .. -724% 2,500: 
Wharves © ...-00< = 92 350 
Sh. & Hongkew 
Hare es eascie ve 6% 1,200 
Bac. Doeksii <0 14% 1,600 
Shanghai Docks .. 3.40 2,100 
H.K. & S. Hotels .. 7.60 6,500 
H.K. Tramways .. 13% 5,260- 
Star Ferry “...:<.. 78 300: 
China Lights (O) . 14% 7,918 
H.K. Electrics .... 28 3,066 
Telephones (O) .. 11% 2,000 
Telephones (N) .. 9.70 1,650: 
Cements hc escs.cs 14% 19,050: 
FRODES ise pis teresa) acer 14% 2,465 
Dairy Farms (O) . 14 4,496 
Dairy Farms (N) . 12% 2,333 
"Watson. enacts pieie« 2346 1,400 
Lane Crawfords .. 26 600 
China Entertainment 14 600 
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Hongkong Shipping 
Regulations 


Hongkong Government has revoked 
the regulation under Table O (B) of 
the Merchant Shipping Ordinance of 
1899 and established new regulations 
to clarify the position regarding vessels 
for which exemptions may be claimed 
in the port of Hongkong. The sub- 
stance of these regulations is as 
follows: 

All vessels to which the regulations 
apply must clear the port aller a perivd 
of 30 consecutive days or be liable to 
anchorage charges. 

Anchorage fees will be charged if 
the vessel lies in the port of Victoria, 
or elsewhere in the waters of the 
colony. 

Anchorage fees must be paid at the 
end of each calendar month. Vessels 
clearing the port may pay these fees at 
the time clearance is granted. 

No anchorage fees shall be assessed 
against British .and foreign ships of 
war; vessels of primitive construction, 
including junk; vessels normally 
operating solely within the waters of 
the colony;. vessels equipped to the 
satisfaction of the Director of Marine 
as cable ships and based on Hongkong. 

Exemption from payment will be 
granted for any day during which a 
vessel chargeable with anchorage fees 
(1) lies in a naval anchorage; (2) lies 
at a Government mooring buoy; (3) 
lies at a private wharf or shipyard; 
(4) undergoes repairs; (5) undergoes 
survey. Any such day will not be 
counted as part of the 30 consecutive 
days the vessel is allowed to remain in 
port. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The. dominant news in the market 
jast week was the reopening of the 
Pakistan cotton exchange, as generally 
expected, on November 16. Business 
on the first day of the resumption of 
trading was reported to be narrow, 
with NT Roller Gin quoted at 1,600 
rupees per bale, 289-F Roller Gin at 
1,620 rupees and LSS_ Roller Gin at 
1,590 rupees. Prior to the resumption 
of trading on the exchange, unofficial 
business was transacted at one time at 
as high as, 1,800 rupees per bale, which 
later, however, declined to 1,540 rupees 
for NT Reller Gin and 1,600 rupees for 
289-F Roller Gin. At the close, the quo- 
tation for NT improved to betweeni 
1,610 and 1,630 rupees per bale, and 
that for 289-F between 1,640 and 1,660 
rupees per bale. This uptrend was 
caused by a bullish market sentiment 
created by reports that Soviet Russia 
was negotiating for the purchase of 
50,000 bales and Communist China for 
20,000 bales in the Pakistan market. 

Another bullish factor was the in- 
crease in the Pakistan cotton export 
duty by a further 140 rupees per bale, 
bringing up the total tax to 500 rupees 
per bale. 

The reopening of the Pakistan ex- 
change brought much relief to cotton 
mill circles in Hongkong, especially 
following the announcement by Pakis- 
tan cotton merchants that outstanding 
cotton contracts would be honoured. 
Hongkong orders still to be fulfilled 
‘were reported to be large, estimated at 
some 60,000 bales, which would be 
sufficient to meet local mill require- 
ments for four or five months should 
full delivery be made. 

The crux of the local cotton supply 
question now hangs not on supply itself, 
but on the price of cotton. At the cur- 
rent price of over $4 per lb. for Pakis- 
tan products, the mills cannot make any 
profit from producing cotton yarn, 
which costs as much to make as the 
market price it will fetch. The quota- 
tion for American cotton, on the other 
hand, is equivalent to less than $3 per 
Ib. and it is pointed out that only if it 
is available for import ‘will the supply 
problem of the cotton mills be solved. 


Raw Cotton 


With prices quoted high and with a 
general desire to await the reopening 
of the Pakistan exchange, trading ac- 
tivities were dull and scattered and lit- 
tle business was reported to have been 
done. Owing to exhaustion of stocks 
there was no movement in American 
eotton, which was quoted at $4.20 per 
Ib. for the one-inch variety. Pakistan 
NT was priced at $4.10 and 4-F at $4 
per lb., as compared with $3.90 and 
$3.80 respectively the week before, One 
shipment of over 1,000 bales of Rangoon, 
cotton arrived at the end of the week, 
and the price receded from $3.25 to $3 
per lb., with business done on over 100 

ales, 


Cotton Yarn 

As in the raw cotton market, trading 
Was unusually quiet. An impasse was 
reached with buyers avoiding making 


commitments and sellers showing no 
signs of making concessions without, 
obtaining full satisfaction in their de- 
mands. This firm attitude on the part 
of holders was due to the very small 
shipments received from Pakistan and 
to the upward trend of New York cot- 
ton prices. Current local stocks of 


Indian products of 20 counts are estim-. 


ated at less than 3,000 bales and of 32) 
counts, including expected shipments 
before January next year, at approxi- 
mately 15,000 bales, 

Owing to the pronounced absence of 
buying interest, a very limited volume 
of business was reported, with prices 
tending to be slightly easier compared 
with the preceding week. Only on 
Friday was business stepped up because 
of an increase in forward trading. 
“Sree Meenakshi Mills” 20’s changed 
hands at $1,840 per bale, “‘Cocatoo” 20's 
at $1,850, “Phoenix” 20’s at $1,750, 
“Godak Mills” 20’s at $1,800, “Madura 
Mills” 20’s at $1.940. In 10 counts 
“Godak Mills” were transacted at 
$1,500 per bale and “Phoenix Mills” at 
$1,500. Local mills asked higher prices 
than those prevailing in the market, 
“Golden Peak” 20’s being quoted at 
$2,150 as against the market price of 
$2,050, and “Camel” 20’s at $2,100 as 
against $2,040. On the last day of the 
week, business was reported only on 
20 bales of “Sree Meenakshi Mills’ 20's 
at $1,786 per bale, and ten bales of an- 
other brand of Indian 20’s at $1,820. 
The market undertone was very firm. 
giving the impression that a ’general 
advance was likely once buying interest 
resumed. 

Reperts from Macao stated that prices 
had increased as a result of the Hong- 
kong export ban, Shanghai-madea 
“Golden City” 20’s improving to $1,950 
per bale, as against the Hongkong mar- 
ket price of about $1,880 per bale. Of 
about 6,000 bales of both Indian and 
Shanghai brands stocked in the Portu- 
guese colony, over 1,000 bales were 
purchased by outport buyers during the 
past week, 


Cotton Piece Goods 

Displaying a steady tendency thea 
market registered only marginal fluc- 
tuations. As a whole, Grey Sheetings 
declined by $1 or $2 per bolt while 
Black Cloth firmed up around $1 per 
bolt. The dull trading atmosphere was 
broken on Wednesday by sudden ab- 
sorption by Burmese importers and 
local dyeing mills, sending up the day’s 
turnover to more than 5,000 bolts. This 
amount included some 3,000 bolts of 
low7 grade Indian Grey Sheetings traded 
in at $52/$53 per bolt, 1,000 bolts of 
Japanese Black Cloth at $61 per bolt, 
and 500 bolts of “Jumping Fish” White 
Cloth at $65.30 per bolt. The weaker 
tone of Grey Sheetings was attributed 
to the availability of Indian products in 
the market, “ABC” Grey Sheeting was 
last quoted at $63.50 per bolt, “Ching 
Liang Yu” White Cloth at $64.50, “Five 
Saints” Black Cloth at $65, and “Golden 
City” Drills at $67. Taiwan buyers 
displayed a strong interest in Khaki 
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Metals 

A recession in the metal requirements 
of merchants in China was noticeable, 
thus neutralising the firmness of the 
market. Prices ruled irregular, with 
Galvanised Mild Steel Sheets recording 
losses and Mild Steel Plates showing. 
an upward tendency. Large-scale offers 
were cabled here from Belgian factories, 
Round Bars, being quoted at £39-10s. 
per ton and Zinc Sheets at £245 per ton, 
cif. Hongkong. However, owing _to 
difficulties involved in payment, which 
has to be made through private banks 
at a substantial loss in exchange rates, 
and owing to the fact that deliveries, 
would not be made until next April, 
local dealers were still hesitant about 
placing orders. 

A notable factor was the offer for sale 
of 100 tons of West Germany thick Irom 
Plates for shipment in December, at 
$47 per picul delivered in Hongkong. 
One-half of the goods was said to have 
been taken up already by local mer- 
chants. 

France was reported to have sus- 
pended the issue of permits for the 
export of metal products to the Far 
East, including Hongkong. All contracts 
entered into before November 15, how- 
ever, would still receive the considera- 
tion of the government, although permits 
might be refused if considered neces- 
sary. The orders placed with French 
factories by the metal and import mer- 
chants in Hongkong as well as in China 
prior to November 15 were estimated 
at a total of over 40,000 tons. Trading 
in the local metal market was suspend- 
ed on Thursday morning after news of 
the decision of the French Government 
to discontinue the issue of export 
licences for metal products after No- 
vember 15, but was resumed later 
when it became known that the prohi- 
bition was not total but that outstand- 
ing orders could be exported. The news 
made no impression on market prices 
which remained steady. 

Slackness in the demand from Chin- 
ese buyers was possibly due to the lack 
of transportation facilities. Metal pro- 
ducts held up in Shumchun last week 
were Said to total over 1,200 tons, no 
railway rolling stocking being available 
for their transportation to Canton. Ar- 
rangements, however, were being made 
to despatch the goods by motor lorries. 
Fairly large amounts of metal goods 
were reported to have been shipped 
recently from Hongkong to Canton and 
from Canton to Hankow. In Taiwan 
the metal market was said to be dull,. 
due to the uninterrupted arrival of ship- 
ments from Japan. 

At the close, Galvanised Mild Steel 
Sheets G24 were quoted at 77 cents 
per lb., Mild Steel: Plates %” at $63: 
per pict] and 1/32” at $98 per picul,. 
Round Bars ¥%4” at $56 per picul, Gal-- 
vanised Iron Wire G12 at $82 per picul,. 
British Wire Rods 4” at $67 per picul, 
U.S. Tinplates, 200 Ibs. case, at $225 per 
roe and U.S. Blackplates at $80 per 
picul, 


Industrial Chemicals 

The_ expected increase in demand 
from China failed to materialise, for 
although merchants in both East and: 
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South China were starting to probe the 
local market following the issue of the 
last quarterly import licences in these 
two areas, actual commitments were 
still limited. Brisk trading with resul- 
tant rises in price, however, were wit- 
nessed in a few popular items including 
Quebracho Extract, Calciuen Hypochlo- 
loride and Glycerine. From $3.70 the 
week before the price of American 
Hypochloride 75% rose to $4.20 per lb. 
while Crown Brand Quebracho Extractj 
also increased to $139 per 105-lb. baz 
and Glycerine in 250-lb. drums to $3.60 
per lb. Active demand, decreased stocks 
and lack of new arrivals were respon- 
sible for the firm price tendency. 


Caustic Soda displayed a lack of 
strength, with American products quot- 
ed at $230 per 760-lb. drum and ICI 
brand at $245 per 300-kilo drum in a 
dull buying atmosphere. American 
White Paraffin Oil was last dealt in ai 
$40 per 50-gal. drum, White Vasel: 
dropped to $1.22 to $1.25 per lL, ana 
Zine Powder (French) 99% improved 
to $1.90 per lb. Japanese- Ammonium 
Chloride for shipment this month was 
offered at $1,350 per ton, and for cargo 
en route at $1,650 and later at $1,750. 
The British product also climbed to 
$2,100 per ton, c.if. Hongkong. 


With Swatow buyers out of the mar- 
ket, Sulphate of Ammonia ruled very 
dull, Reports were received from Japan 
that 8,000 tons were awaiting shipment 
and could be expected to secure ship- 
ping space before the end of this month. 
A special shipment of 1,000 tons was 
also said to be on its way from Japan. 
Prices generally showed a weak under- 
tone, with “Shell” brand quoted at $480 
per ton for spot delivery and near for- 
ward at $475 per ton. Belgian “Gold 
Coin” spot received no response at $565 
per ton. In view of the slack farming 
season and the continued arrival of 
shipments, the future does not permit 
undue optimism. 


Dyestuffs 

Owing to a general slackening in 
trading interest, the market was com- 
paratively quiet and steady, better 
trading seen only in two days in the 
middle of the week, when over 300 
piculs were sold. South China dealers 
who had secured import permits for 
the last quarter of the year displayed 
some interest in a selected list of pro- 
ducts. Commitments were not readily 
made in view of the high ruling prices 
and the recent drop in demand from 
Shanghai in the Canton market. 


Prices were irregular, but the major- 
ity ruled unchanged. Calco Sulphur 
Black was among the most active items, 
with business done at $350 per picul, 
or $10 higher than the previous week. 
Much interest was also shown on ICI 
Indigo Paste 20 percent, in 15-kilo 
drums, which was dealt in at the un- 
changed price of $300 per picul. Other 
products traded in included Nacco Sul- 
phur Black at $380 per picul, Brilliant 
Scarlet at $1,000 per picul; Calco Acid 
Scarlet at $1,000 per picul; ICI Chlorazol 
Black at $450 per picul and Congo 
Red at $700 per picul, 
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Paper 

The usual brisk activity of the mar- 
ket was again witnessed, but transac- 
tions were largely confined to scattered 
quantities. Prices in most cases kept 
at steady levels, with those for Ciga- 
rette Paper moving in both directions 
and M. G. Cap improving 20 cents per 
ream. The indent price for American 
Cigarette Paper was raised from US$ 
3.42 to US$3.555 per bobbin, equivalent 
to $24 per bobbin, but the local market 
price remained unaffected at $19.50 per 
bobbin. The British Lion Brand pro- 
duct, however, went up from $21.50 to 
$22 per bobbin. 

There was an Offer of 50 tons. of 
Finland Rolled Newsprint at £90 per 
ton, or 72 cents per lb., while local busi- 
ness was done at 67 cents per lb. A 
reaction in the market was expected 
later as the result of news received 
that Sweden and Norway would start 
levying an export tax on both paper 
pulp and paper products as from Jan- 
uary next year. It is believed that this 
will bring up the market price of 
Swedish and Norwegian products, Aus- 
trian offers of Aluminium Foil and 
Cigarette Paper were also reported, but 
with the price for the former raised 
from 2/9d. to 4/2d. per lb, and the 
latter from $17 to $21 per bobbin, there 
was no response. 

At the close, transactions took place 
in Japanese Rolled Newsprint at 64 
cents per lb., Austrian Rolled Newsprint 
at 67 cents per lb., Coloured Flint Paper 
at $56 ped ream, 48-lb, Woodfree Print- 
ing at $1.50 per ton, Poster Paper at 
$1.05 per ream, M, G. Cap at $16.50 
per ream, and M. G. Pure Sulphite at 
$23.50 per ream. 


Rubber 

The market registered a rather heavy 
decline, having slumped from the peak 
of $600 to $540 per picul for No. 1 
Smoked Sheets. Buying activities were 
non-commital while local consumers 
had either entirely or partially checked 
consumption owing to the excessively 
high cost of the raw product. Earlier 
in the week, sellers were offering spot 
at only $500 per picul or $50 less than 
the equivalent price in Singapore, but 
no business was done. Would-be buyers 
showed no interest beyond the $480 
mark, Later it was reported that over 
ten tons were dealt in for forward de- 
livery at $500 to $510. 

The weekend market quotations were 
No, 1 Smoked Sheets $540 per picul, 
No. 2 $535, No. 3 $530 and No. 4 $525. 


Cement 


Continued purchases by the Chinese 
Communist authorities lent support to 
the market, which showed a firm ten- 
dency. New shipments continued to 
arrive without interruption, except 
those from Japan owing to a shortage 
of shipping space. “Emerald” Cement 
(Green Island) in 112-lb. bags was 
dealt in at $6.90 per bag (official price 
$6.25) while 94-lb. bags were still 
unavailable. Japanese products fetched 
$5.50 per 100-Ib. bag and were quoted 
at $115 per ton ex-godown, “Dragon 
Brand” (Annam) changed hands at 
$5.40 per bag of 94 lbs. 


Gunny Bags 

With the rush buying from North 
China having passed and with~stocks 
of new products unavailable, a lull pre- 
vailed in the market. Prices fell steadily 
under the paucity of demand, ending 
with first quality Indian Old Bags 
quoted at $3.50 per piece, representing 
a drop of 60 cents as compared with 
the preceding week, and second quality 
at $3, showing a decline of 50 cents. 
Sellers asked $5.30 for Nepal spot 
goods, and $5.10 for forward, but trad- 
ing was very slack. 

For the last two months no new 
shipments have been offered by Indian 
exporters. A report was current that 
India would not only totally ban ex- 
ports, but would cancel all existing 
eontracts. Despite this news the mar- 
ket failed to rally owing to the absenc@ 
of buying interest. 

Market circles were somewhat dis- 
turbed by reports that the Macao au- 
thorities had started to collect a transic 
tax on various commodities, including 
gunny bags. A Hongkong firm intend- 
ing to tranship some gunny bags from 
Macao was said to have been asked to 
pay a transit duty of 10 cents Macao 
currency per piece. 


Hides 

Moderate trading activity. took place, 
with prices tending to be steady. Trans- 
actions were effected on Cowhides light 
weight at $690 per picul, medium 
weight at $635.50, and heavy weight at 
$687.75, indicating a firmer tone for tha 
heavy weights. Sheepskins improved 
somewhat, 100 pieces being traded in at 
£4.85 per piece, showing an increase of 
34 cents over the previcus weekend 
price. 


China Produce 

Due to depleted stocks and stubborn 
sellers’ demands, Teaseed Oil recorded 
a gradual advance during the week. 
Transactions took place at $177 and $174 
per picul, with holders asking for as 
much as $180. Tung Oil was quiet but 
firm. After being traded in at $185 per 
picul the price continued to rise and 
15 tons were transacted at $192. Some 
quotations were as high as $195. No 
change was seen in Aniseed Oil, of 
which some sales were made at the old 
rate of $855 per picul. 

Despite the arrival of heavy ship- 
ments, Cassia Lignea tended toward 
firmness. Goods of 60-catty packing 
were largely dealt in at $61 per picul 
while the 84-catty packing ranged from 
$62 to $64. Gallnuts ruled firm, being 
dealt in at $104 per picul. Enquiries 
for Ramie were brisk, but with sellers 
asking $175 per picul for both Sze- 
chwan and Hankow and $178 for Yuan- 
kiang products, little business resulted. 
Increased demand for Sesame Seed 
aroused by the recent South China ban. 
on the export of the produce brought 
the price up to $82 per picul. Large 
arrivals depressed Soya Beans and 
Groundnuts, but Bean Cake ruled firm, 
1,000 tons having been contracted for 
at $36.50 per picul, 

Raw Silk presented a bullish tone, 
Kwangtung 20/22 was quoted by sellers 
at $2,560 per picul, while ten bales 22/24 
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COMMERCIAL REPORTS 


Shanghai Paper Mills 

The paper mills of Shanghai have 
lately been humming with activity 
again as the result of increased market 
demand for locally made products oc- 
casioned by a worldwide shortage of 
supply. Of a total ‘of 38 paper mills in 
the city, 34 have resumed operation 
while the remaining four smaller plants 
are making preparations to reopen in 
the near future. With paper prices 
having risen substantially, the majority 
of the paper manufacturing companies 
are now able to operate at a profit. 

Owing to a lack of raw materials, 
paper output has been insufficient to 
meet demand. In September this year 
the combined production was estimated 
at 3,943 metric tons while sales amount- 
ed to 4,551 tons. 

The supply of both rags and old 
newspaper to the mills has declined as 
compared with former years. This 
shortage has caused the price of first 
quality rags to soar to PB$190,000 
(equal to about HK$40.00) per picul, 
or twice as high as before, while the 
cost of old newspaper has also risen 
from PB$200,000 to PB$250,000 per 
picul. 

Unequal distribution rather than ac- 
tual shortage is the real problem in the 
supply of raw materials. Some paper 
mills have purchased supplies sufficient 
‘to meet their requirements for more 
than half a year while others have 
enough stocks to last only a few days 
or weeks. To solve this problem, the 
Paper Mill Owners Association has now 
organised daily trading sessions to 


were dealt in at $2,445 per picul. Very: 
limited stocks were available in the 
local market. East River Rosin and 


Hankow Gypsum were featureless, be- 
ing quoted respectively at $41 and 
$1,270 per picul. 


China Produce Arrivals 


Imports of China produce into Hong- 
kong during the last fortnight were led 
by Cassia Lignea, followed by ramie 
and tea. Tung oil and teaseed oil ar- 
rivals were also large, while 500 cases 
of hog bristles were received. Also un- 
loaded during the two weeks were sub- 
stantial quantities of groundnuts, 
groundnut oil, soya beans and medicinal 
herbs from North China. j 

A list of the imports for the fortnight 
follows: 


Cassia: Lignea ance 08.0 11,207 pkgs. 
RAIMI iret Peavarte aa ee ake 5,322 i, 

& 60 tons 
BD GAY sath Wie ehoagte- caren al e.tote 2,648 chests 
Cassia, Scraped ....... 1,879 pkgs. 
UNS [OMe ret sane 2,585 drums 
Rapeseed Oil ......... aur ss 
Aniseed Olly Wecsex. « 45° _,, 
Cassia (OUPS <Seieccto sae : a ede 
ISEISHLOSEEey,, «. Sereeth« SSE 500 cases 
Galinutss: Soyo cae 1,191 pkgs 
RaW ASilice en. Hates 7e5° 
AniseediStar 0.460.000 6a 309, 
Weathers. 69572 nee tee 245, 
HLIGeS! GES irae os gale ot 29g os 
Casings! \ tie. sent - 22 


facilitate transactions between the 
manufacturers and the rags merchants. 

Another defect which is in need of 
correction is the absence of a planned 
programme of production arising from 
a general lack of cooperation among 
the paper producers. Possessing facil- 
ities to turn out different varieties of 
paper, the _ paper mills have always 
planned their business along the line of 
Jeast resistance. If certain products are 
in good demand they are produced on 
a large-scale by all the mills, thus 
causing overproduction in these vari- 
eties and shortage in others. 

The lack of cooperation among the 
paper manufacturers in their produc- 
tion plans may be seén in recent out- 
put figures. In June output of kraft 
paper was 65 metric tons and the con- 
sumption 135 tons, while in July output 
soared to 433 tons and consumption fell 
to 210 tons. In the case of yellow card- 
board paper, June output was 266 tons 
and consumption 487 tons; the follow- 
ing month production jumped to 1,233 
tons while consumption sank to only 
250 tons. However, as output decreased 
to 693 tons by September, consumption. 
again rose to 950 tons. 


Snake Meat 

The recent appearance of cobras on 
the Peak, may perhaps find an explana- 
tion in the fact that the price of snake 
meat has fallen so low that it is now 
cheaper than pork. Possibly it is now 
not profitable enough to justify the risk 
involved in tackling a large snake such 
as the one described, so the cobras are 
allowed to go free. 

Snake meat was formely considered. 
a delicacy in China, particularly in the 
South, and sold at high price, and 
many an unsuspecting foreigner invited 
to a Chinese meal has commented upon 
the unusual taste of the meat served.— 
which has a distant flavour of chicken, 
—only to get a shock upon being told 
what it was. Apparently, however, the 
demand from China has died down 
since the establishment of the com- 
munist way of life, with its accompani- 
ment of poverty and a plain diet for 
the great majority of the people. 

Apart from its use as a food, how-= 
ever, snakes have also for generations 


held an important place in Chinese 
medicine. A concoction from the fiesh 
was considered good for the cure of 


boils, and snake bladder bile was much 
esteemed for its medicinal properties; 
the poison from the fangs was also sup- 
posed to have an effect on certain 
meats, provided the animal was bitten 
by the snake before being killed for 
eating. 


From the point of view of the unfor- 
tunate dealers in snake meat and 
medicines, the good time has passed and 
probably will not return, as tastes once 
lost are not easily revived. Snake meat 
at present sells for only $2 a catty 
(1% lbs.) a drop of 25% against last 
year’s figure, whereas envious dealers 
point to the fact that pork has steadily 
risen until now it is priced at $3.80. 
Snake bile has fallen by 30% against 
last year’s price,—and so the sad story 
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continues. Luxury foods are a poor 
investment in times of upheaval, and 
medicines have a way of going out of 
date. 


Chinese Import Transhipment 

Regulations 

With a view to introducing uniform- 
ity throughout the country, the Chinese 
Maritime Customs has recently adopted 
three amendments governing the tran- 
shipment of imports. Until now, ex- 
amination of the original duty-paid 
manifests of entry was required in 
Shanghai, Foochow and Amoy, whereas 
this formality was dispensed with in 
Tsingtao, Chefoo and North China 
ports. In future therefore, the three 
following amendments will be observed 
by Customs offices in all parts of China: 

1. For foreign goods imported through the 
Pearl River Delta Customs offices (Kowloon, 
Canton, Kangpak and Kongmoon), examination 
of the original manifests of entry is still required 
for the release of cargoes for transhipments. 
Without original manifests of entry, prohibited 
goods shall be subject to confiscation and others 
‘shall be required to pay original entry duty and 
shall be fined accordingly, Sundry items in small 
quantity sent by parcel post and travellers’ per- 
sonal effects do not fall under this rule. 

2. Goods imported through other China ports 
for transhipment shall be considered and treated 
as native goods and examination of the original 
manifests of entry shall be waived, excepting 
smuggled goods and such foreign goods seized by 
the Customs or other law-enforcing agencies, the 
disposition of which, if in bulk, shall be consi- 


dered by the Customs according to existing re- 


gulations governing such goods and if originated 
from the Pearl River Delta for transhipment 
without original manifests of entry, such goods 
shall be treated as under 1, 

8. Re-exportation of imported goods shall be 
considered as native goods and required to com- 
plete foreign exchange procedures and to apply 
for export duty permits, 


Indonesia 


Exchange of Bank Notes:—On Sept- 
ember 18, 1950, the Government of 
Indonesia began redeeming the “right 
halves” of bank notes ordered cut in 
half by its decree of March 19 as part 
of its currency revaluation measures. In 
exchange for the right half of the cur- 
rency, holders will receive Government 
bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
three percent per annum. The total 
amount of the bonds so issued is to be 
redeemed in installments over a period 
of 40 years. This procedure will like- 
wise apply, on a date to be announced 
later, to bank deposits impounded by 
the Government under its March 19 
decree. 


Australia-Indonesia Trade Arrange- 
ment:—On September 7, 1950, the Aus- 
tralian Minister for Commerce and 
Agriculture announced a trade agree- 
ment had ‘been arranged for the pur- 
chase from Indonesia of coffee, tea, 
rubber, kapok. and tobacco valued at 
US$11,065,600 and the sale to Indonesia 
of flour and milk products, textiles, 
metal manufactures and machinery, 
pharmaceuticals and industrial chemi- 
cals worth US$8,433,600. Australia will 
receive rubber worth US$3,920,000 and 
tea valued at a similar amount. No 
mention was made of petroleum pro- 
ducts, but they will continue to move 
as usual from Indonesia to Australia. 
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The arrangement was welcomed as in- 
dicating a return to normal trade be- 
tween the two countries, both of whom 
have agreed to raise no licensing or 
other obstacles to the exchange of the 
commodities listed. 


Indochina Raw Silk 

Raw silk and silk yarns are not pro- 
duced on a large scale in Indochina, but 
some reeling, spinning, and weaving 
are done by families. Sericulture is 
hampered because mulberry trees do 
not grow well in the soil and climate 
duced at less cost in China and Japan. 
of the country, Also, silk can be pro- 

Imports and local output do not sup- 
ply the amount of raw silk that could 
be used in local mills, but foreign ex- 
change is not available for purchases 
abroad. 

In January-June 1950, China sent 
37,694 kilograms of raw silk to Indo- 
china, and Japan supplied 71,861 kilo- 
grams. 


Malaya’s Nutmeg and Clove 

Of interest to distillers and importers 
of essential oils is the fact that Malaya’s 
nutmeg industry is virtually extinct. 
Clove production suffered severely dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation, and the 
present crop is negligible. 


Indonesia’s Food Imports 

During the month of July 1950 the 
following food commodities were im- 
ported into Indonesia in the amounts 
listed: 


Metric 
Commodities tons 
Meat and meat products ...........50-5 58 
Milk and cream (including milk pre- 
parationa)y Gani. shits stl slsieatewentwe 1,828 
Fish (salted or dried, Asiatic varieties, 
packed LOOSE) eee scesrecosensenans 302 
Fish and fish products (excluding salted 
and dried: Asiatic fish, packed loose) 158 
Rice, without husk (including glutinous 
od el er Oe Cr cine) eee 28,691 
PEROT I oy lee ole lila (6 nv eto ala pis oseih es ais en peo 6,218 
Vegetables, fresh, dried, and preserved 
(excluding pickles) .........c.eee0e 3810 
Sugar and confectionery ...........+++, 289 
DIG V OR Mele aies oiels 0 ore a elec eisis Sickie ING etatene aioe 1,741 
Distilled and other alcoholic beverages .. 600 
PORLECO! PTOAUCCE: osieais cisieinio:s ws vicisjemeieic’s 176 


Rubber Estates Outputs 


Outputs from the Rubber Companies 
for which A. R. Burkill & Sons, Ltd., 
are Secretaries &/or General Managers: 


Total 
Output for this Financial 
Oct., 1950 Year to date 
lbs, 

Bute 9.25 sites 71,000 © 692,300 (10 mths.) 
Consolidate 112,800 1,060,900 (10 ,, ) 
Dominion 3 59,000 595,568 (10 ,, ) 
Kota Bahroe .. 78,000 290,500 (4 » ) 
Sungei Duri .., 77,000 806,000 (4 ,, ) 
Shanghai Pahang 45,300 191,800 4° ,, ) 
Padang pk... dba. 23,480 147,486 (6 , ) 
Shanghai Kedeh 101,614 101,614 ( 1 mth. ) 
Tanah Merah .. 99,040 645,070 ( 7 mths.) 


Canton Cotton Yarn Exchange 

A cotton yarn exchange has been 
established in Canton and will com- 
mence trading on November 20. The 
four days from November 16 to 19 wera 
set for the registration of all cotton 
yarn factcries, dealers and brokers, who 
will not be allowed to do business un- 
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Hongkong Economic Reports 


Rice:—Govt imported rice during 
this year, January to September, total- 
ed 105,602 metric tons nett (landed 
weight). In the first quarter 20,000 
tons were imported, in the second 43,- 
833 t, and in the third 41,769 t. During 
the year 1949 a total of 70,908 t. were 
imported, and in the preceding years, 
1948 to 1946, the quantities were re- 
spectively 109,972 t, 81,296 t, 79.086 t. 
During the current year (9 months) 
allocated rice arrived from Burma and 
Saigon; from Bangkok came _ 87,300 
tons, from Burma 8,136 t, and from 
Saigon 10,166 t. (Imports from Egypt 
came to a stop in 1948). 

Coal:—Stocks here totaled by end of 


September 71,493 long tons. During 
this year (9 months) the month-end 
stocks averaged 68,061 t. Most of the 
stocks at Sept. were bituminous lump 
(39,984 t), next came gas coal (12,- 
846), bit. dust (12,113), anthracite dust 
(4457) and coke (2098 long tons). 


Wheat Flour:—Stocks at the end of 
May totaled 7591 long tons. Monthly 
averages in the two preceding years 
were 3921 and 3448 tons. 


Cost of Living:—Retail price index 
as at Sept. was only 1 point above the 
figure of June but 5 points below the 
March index (general retail price in- 
dex). With March 1947 at 100, the re- 
tail price index has remained, during 
this year, fairly stable though always 


in December 1947 (88), 
this March (113). 
June, the September 
show increases for the following 
groups: clothing, fuel, education, 
medicines, household equipment; while 
reductions were registered in: food and 
shoe repair; and unchanged price con- 
ditions prevailed in the groups: rent, 
electric light, tobacco, fares, hairdress- 
ing, newspapers. 


the highest. 
Compared with 
retail indeces 


Mining Production:—During __ this 
year only iron ore has been mined in 
the Colony, the total having been (for 
9 months) 131,580 tons. In Sept. 12,153. 
t were produced; the highest was in 
April (28,200), the lowest in June 
(9500 t). Other output, viz. clay, wol- 
fram, tin and tin slabs has been sus- 
pended since a long time (clay since 
1948, wolfram since May 1949, tin 
since August 1949, and tin slabs since 
Nov. 1949). 


Cement:—Sept. production of Green 
Island Cement Co. totaled 3847 tons 
(metric) while this year’s monthly 
average (9 months) was 5507 t. 


Milk:—Fluid milk production in 
(Sept. totaled 82,553 gallons against a 
monthly average for 9 months of this 
year of 74,103. gals. 


Slaughterhouse:—Sept,. figures of ihe 
Colony’s abatoirs showed 46,825. 
animals slaughtered (2873 cattle, 43,- 
148 swine, 304 goats). Monthly average 


above the basis figure, by about 8 to this year, 9 months, was 46,906, and 
13%. T'ihe lowest index was recorded for 1949 year: 48,091. 
less they are registered with the ex- 14 private-owned cotton mills, The 


change. All transactions outside the 
exchange will be prohibited. 

The aims of the exchange are to re- 
gulate the supply of cotton yarn, the 
centralisation of trading, the stabilisa- 
tion of prices and the prevention of 
hoarding and manipulation so as to 
promote production. 


Tax on Native Products in China 

The tax administration authorities in 
Central and South China have started 
to collect a “native products tax” as 
from November 10. 

The new levy is collectable up to 3% 
of the value on paddy, rice, wheat, soya 
beans, sesame seed, groundnuts, 
groundnut kernel, ramie, sugar-cane, 
and up to 5% of the value on cotton, 
gallnuts, bananas, lichees, coconuts, 
preserved orange peel, cassia bark, ani- 
seed, mushrooms, and watermelon and 
waterlilly seeds. The tax will not be 
collected on rice if it has already been 
collected on paddy, and not on ground- 
nut kernels if already collected on 
groundnuts. For cotton the tax will be 
levied only on raw cotton and not on 
unginned cotton. 


Yarn Production in Shanghai 

The cotton yarn production in Shang- 
hai has been .considerably stepped up 
as the result of the recent reopening of 


number of operating spindles for the 
week ended November 4 showed an in- 
erease of 85 percent as compared with 
the preceding .week. Th total output 
of cotton yarn by the 53 private-owned 
mills in the city for the week amounted 
to 12,652 bales. 

The 14 cotton mills were suspended 
following the severe bombing of Shang- 
hai by Nationalist planes on ‘February 
6 this year. The last of these to resume: 
work started operation again on Nov- 
ember 1. These factories together are 
equipped with 240,000 spindles, repre- 
senting 17.4 percent of the 1,380,000 
spindles owned by the private cotton 
mills in Shanghai. Their combined 
labour complement totals. 11,700 work- 
ers, or 16.7 percent of the total of about 
70,000 workers employed in the pri- 
vately operated cotton mills in the city. 


Shanghai Tung Oil Market 


The tung oil market in Shanghai has 
lately displayed a marked absence of 
trading interest and transactions have 
been completely absent. The price has 
remained without change at US$0.23 
per lb. f.o.b, San Francisco, shipment 
at Hongkong. 

Tung oil exports from Shanghai from 
January to September this year are 
estimated at a total of 17,500 long tons. 
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Hongkong Shipping Report for October 1950 


Ocean Steamers 


Arrivals Departures 


Ocean Steamers Ocean Steamers 


Flag No. Tonnage Cargo Passengers No. Tonnage Cargo Passengers 

British 113 267,573 110,208*° 2,101 113 264,505 78,388 2,696 
American 28 139,689 21,508 239 27 136,095 10,631 272 
Chinese QI 522;861 W214 6 22 26,743 13,904 —_ 
Danish 25 28,467 17,342 324 13 43,792 13,020 32 
Dutch 12° 5,411) LOS 79 157 11 48,408 9,370 1,399 
French 3 =18,083 1,739 39 3 =18,083 1,500 69 
Greek 4 7,990 296 7 5 8,234 2,200 — 
Hendurian il 474 300 — 
Italian 1 4,338 — — il 4,338 — _ 
Norwegian 39 98,036 55,443 77 87 95,661 35,317 592 
Panamanian 23 48,237 32,479 12 28 55,970 36,733 11 
Philippine i 9,508 5,767 11 6 6,530 1,827 by 
Portuguese 3 450 — — 4 561 a1 _ 
Swedish aq 20,425 D300 10 7 19,462 4,575 22 
U.S.S.R. — a — — 2 3,680 — —_— 
Total Foreign 164 473,669 187,336 882 166 467,557 129,118 2,402° 

Total 277 743,242 297,544 2,983 279 732,062 207,506 5,098 

River Steamers 
Arrivals Departures 
Fla River Steamers River Steamers 

g No. Tonnage Cargo Passengers No. Tonnage Cargo Passengers 

British 251 209,565 5,050 79,115 251 210,234 6,688 86,882 

Chinese 34 3,470 1,082 a 36 3,867 1,251 — 

Portuguese 2 594 917 — 1 297 — _— 

Total Foreign 36 4,064 1,999 — 37 4,164 1,251 — 

Total 287 213,629 7,049 79,115 288 214,398 7,939 86,882 

HONGKONG COMMERCIAL CARGO 
For January - October, 1950. 
Ocean Vessels River Vessels 

1950 Discharged Loaded Discharged Loaded 
CieboUSEU A” SemcG caloom ton Ue lor adie 443,678 145,863 8,783 14,652 
February .. 282,001 123,112 6,912 9,175 
March 4 331,242 216,248 7,754 14,155 
April we 342,507 176,001 9,876 7,037 
May ‘ ans oe 361,934 179,246 12,867 10,666 
June iO 281,884 159,449 8,285 5,539 
July c : 5 282,035 191,705 8,854 7,328 
August A ee eee a ee ae 252,428 208,477 8,462 8,480 
September Apr eee dee ae CARO 304,794 196,637 7,534 10,589 
October ss 297,544 207,506 7,049 7,939 
Jan./Oct. 3,180,047 1,804,244 86,376 95,550 


a 
Total ocean cargo Jan./Oct. 1950: 4,984,291 tons; total river cargo: 181,- 
926 tons; grand total: 5,166,217 tons, 


Monthly averages for 1948 and 1949 (in tons): 


1947 1948 1949 
Ocean cargo fhe Lou ode age deena 187,552 193,416 272,418 
on 7 OUGE ceo Mes, valentin ae 71,047 87,849 128,034 
River cargo inmietebae Weil. 7,483 9,042 8,291 
Fe 5 OUbee a Peers. Saaters 7,369 7,456 10,404 


Highest and lowest cargo figures for 1949 and 1948 (in tons): 
1949 1948 


Mishest ciseharsed o... sc) welres _ 377,034 in Dec. 241,574 in March 
Bs loaded Siskin ogee . 158,697 in Sept. 122,684 in Dec. 

Lowest discharged .. .. .. ae 179,805 in Feb. 138,922 in Nov. 
3 dOaded' scan Ne ah oe ae 76,461 in Feb. 57,988 in Oct. 
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Hongkong Building 
Construction 


During the first nine months of this 
year building construction cost (for 
new buildings only) totaled $92,791,157 
(for buildings $88,034,642, for site work 
$4,756,515). The monthly average 
this year was $10,310,000. Half of all 
building construction costs were 
accounted for by houses and flats, 
viz. $46,086,164, the rest being taken 
up by godowns, factories, shops and 
offices. 


Compared to previous months the 
September figure constituted a decline 
due to the saturation of demand for 
new houses ete. Supply of accommoda- 
tion for every type of resident, but 
the ordinary wage earners without 
family resources, has now reached 
a point when surfeit can be noticed 


in several districts of the city. 


The population still remains very 
high, estimated to be in excess of 2 
million, but the influx has come to 
an end and there were, over the last 
4—5 months, more emigrants than 
immigrants (a result of high living 
costs in Hongkong, spending of capital 
brought here by Chinese political 
refugees and _ so-called self-exiled 
persons, and lack of suitable business 
Openings for the newcomers). Con- 
sequently, the habit of demanding 
so-called key or construction money, 
while in itself not illegal in case of 
new buildings, has practically terminat- 
ed as especially in better class accom- 
modation there is noticeable and still 
increasing oversupply. The same can 
be said as regards hotels, boarding 
houses and apartment hotels; never- 
theless more such places are being 
built in spite of many hotels now 
standing half empty. 


The whole city, on both sides of the 
harbour, is bristling with new buildings 
which have completely transformed 
certain quarters of the town. The 
wondering visitor meets everywhere 
new structures—office buildings, flats. 
hotels, restaurants, shops, amusement 
places, cinemas and even a few chur~ 
ches and missionary buildings; and 
he also marvels at the growing number 
«of new Government buildings such 
as civil servants’ flats, police stations, 
schools, etc. 


The current decrease in building 
activity, coming after an unprecedented 
boom, is not to be confused with ‘lack 
of confidence’ and the like—opinions 
advanced usually by ignorant jour- 
nalists who pass through the Colony. 
The simple truth is that supply has 
exceeded demand and that consequently 
builders no longer find it profitable 
to invest money in construction in the 
same lavish manner as was observed 
during the recent past. 
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HONGKONG JUNKS & LAUNCHES IN OCTOBER 1950 
Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks & Launches of 60 registered tons & under 
JUNKS 


Reg. Tonnage 
of Vessels 


No, of Vessels 


Dead Weight 
Tonnage of Cargo 


No, of 
Passengers 


Inward Outward Inward Outward Inward Outward Inward Outward 


1950 October 1,211 1,289 138,899 139,505 40,103 10,202 700 1,937 
September 1,101 1,139 125,644 123,146 35,085 9,697 1,024 1,850 
+ 110 + 100 + 12,750 +.6,359 + 5,018 + 505 — 3824 + 87 
LAUNCHES 
1950 October 258 272 6,757 5,976 356 350 _— i 
September 232 221 5,653 5,377 501 310 a — 
+ 26 + 51 + 104 + 599 —145 = 40 _— a 
Total Vessels entered. & cleared September 1950: 2,693 269,825 N.R. Tons, 
”» ” » 5 October 1950; 2,980 289,637 
+ 287 4 19,812 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded September 1950: 45,593 D.W. Tons, 
» i a3 r October 1950: 51,011 
+. 5,418 


January-October 1950: 
Total Vessels entered and cleared: 
Total Cargo discharged and loaded: 358,335 


Local 


17,0280f 1,703,821 N.R. Tons. 


D.W. Tons, 


Trade conducted by Junks & Launches of 60 registered tons & under 


JUNKS 


Reg. Tonnage 
of Vessels 


No. of Vessels 


Dead Weight 
Tonnage of Cargo 


No. of 
Passengers 


Inward Outward Inward Outward Inward Outward Inward Outward 


1950 October 1,381 1,414 58,759 59,401 26,401 13,498 30 _ 
September 1,552 1,504 61,880 59,374 30,459 5,929 _ — 
sy real a OG —— eo lek + 27 —4,238 + 7,569 + 30 — 
LAUNCHES 
1950 October 437 441 12,049 12,112 256 804 22,949 27,482 
September 475 478 12,551 12,572 371 249 27,338 27,891 
Oe. Ste te OO = AO0 —1385 + 55 —4,389 — 409 
Total Vessels entered & cleared September 1950: 4,009 146,377 N.R. Tons, 
” ” ” ” October 1950: 3,672 142,321 
— 336 — 4,056 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded September 1950: 87,008 D.W. Tons, 
” ” ” ” October 1950: 40,259 
Hay 8)251 


January-September 195°: 


Total Vessels entered and cleared: 28,370 of 1,007,710 N.R. Tons. 


Total Cargo discharged and loaded: 181,503 


ENAMELWARE 


Since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea wholesale prices of enamelware 
in Hongkong have been raised by 25 
percent to meet increased cost of pro- 
‘duction; volume of business has at the 
same time expanded, This may be re- 
garded as the turning point of this 
young industry of the Colony which 
has for the past several years, and es- 
pecially during the first half of this 
year, been struggling for survival. The 
nine enamelware factories in the city 
are now operating at full capacity, All 
the kilns available are working two 
shifts daily, producing from $2,500,000 


D.W. Tons, 


INDUSTRY OF HONGKONG 


to $3,000,000 worth of enamelled goods 
per month. ‘The factories have pulled 
through a crisis and are now on the 
road to prosperity. 


The local enamelling industry began 
with the removal to this city of the I- 
Feng Enamelling Co. (H.K.) Ltd. 
following the fall of Canton to the 
Japanese forces in 1939. Before the I- 
Feng Enamelling Co. Ltd. of Shanghai 
maintained a business office here but 
not a factory. The new plant, the first 
of its kind to be established in Hong- 
kong, continued operation until the end 


HONGKONG MOTOR 


VEHICLES & DRIVERS 


TOTALS OF LICENSED VEHICLES 
AND DRIVERS 


September 
1949 1950 
Vehicles: 
LYASE Parasia 95 109 
Motor Cycles ...... 906 1,056 
PrivateCarga.c.n 7,443 8,799 
Tass e oraxoreterevecrsieeusts 344 344 
Public Hire Cars 289 288 
Motor) -Buses7x thine 313 391 
Lorries & Vans .... 2,812 3,160 
Drivers: 
Motor Drivers’ 
Licenses ...... .. 24,325 29,443 
Learners Licenses 67,584 89,927 
Driving Tests ..... - 32,568 44,004 


Exports of Hongkong © 
Manufactured Goods 


Monthly 
Average July, 
1949 1959 
$ $ 
Preserved Ginger atts 844,488 151,013 
Preserves (excl, ginger) , 492,577 862,357 
ge SEO OOCODD OGAOROr 0c 269,127 264,754 
Boots & Shoes (Canvas & 
Rubber) Adaododeomo  eraeeaw) 569,308 
Electric Torches & Flash- 
light Batteries 8,419,088 2,785,948 
Rattan Furniture 341,386 449,111 
Trunks & Suitcases .... 333,078 470,124 
Lamps & Lampware .... 251,084 93,524 
Hats & Caps (Foreign) .. 238,566 435,761 
Umbrellas’ ......... pe 403,818 558,680 
August, September, 
1950 1950 
$ $ 
Preserved Ginger ........ 637,629 681,337 
Preserves (excl. ginger) 667,036 871,457 
SOME a siavsiniviele sisnctayotnls |e inictets 398,828 558,251 
Boots & Shoes (Canvas & 
Rubber) AAngduguoces 514,601 930,948 
Electric Torches & Flash- 
light Batteries ........ 8,155,583 4,651,854 
Rattan Furniture ....... 520,847 1,037,157 
Trunks & Suitcases ..... 599,558 583,957 
Lamps & Lampware .... 76,002 104,226 
Hats & Caps (Foreign) 369,806 372,810 
(rn brellasi i, stasis iasusiesiore 706,055 731,306 


of 1941 when the Colony was occupied 
by the Japanese. Immediately after 
victory in 1945, preparations were 
made for resumption of production. 
The plant expanded and from a total 
of four, the number of kilns was in- 
creased io 20. Owing to poor business 
conditions the number of kilns in 
operation was later reduced. At pre- 
sent 16 are in normal operation of two 
shifts daily, turning out 3,000 cases of 
enamelware every month. ‘The Com- 
pany has three factories, whose com- 
bined capacity is equal to one half of 
the capacity of the enamelling mills in 
the Colony. 
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Monthly averages 1948 .. :. .. 
19 


+ a ee es were 
1950 
January RPM Cee weedere tees ets) 
February Sow gupta ele a suese 
MAT CRS @.cr- c-08 Viera is «ket Lis areake'e 
April ES eae np kes 
May Sfelh atic Med co's, Tavete EEE are 
June Pee ry aOR wR 
July SN Lena Vangie sc, MMe emarete ee: 
BUQUSt ne civ een meet, Ure emiar 
September... vawe s+ ako nGk ee 
Octoberiiwy «.< Geir! see items. 
January/October .. .. .. 


Total ocean steamer tonnage 
19,866,333 tons. 
Total ocean passengers: 


total: 


The New China Enamelware Co. 
(H.K.) Ltd. established in 1947, was 
the second enterprise to start produc- 
tion here. It is installed with nine kilns 
and is second in productive scope to 
the I-Feng Enamelling Co. 


The next to follow, in the order 
named, were the Pacific Enamelling 
Factory Co. the Union Ceramic Indus- 
tries Co., the Far East Enamel Factory, 
the Diaward Steel Works, the Lucky 
Enamelware Factory, the Kiu Foong 
Enamel Factory (H.K.) Ltd., and the 
Nan Feng Enamel Factory, Ltd. Ac- 
cording tc the October statistics, these 
factories operated a total of 13 kilns. 


Most of the factories own their origin 
to enamelware interests in Shanghai, 
but are not affiliated to the Shanghai 
concerns and maintain their own inde- 
pendent capital and accounts. They 
are all members of the Hongkong 
Enamelware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Markets 

The principal markets are Thailand, 
Africa, Indonesia and British Malaya. 
Fairly large exports were also made 
in the past to the Philippines but 
owing to import control and the open- 
ing of enamelware factories in that 
country in recent years, shipments 


135,630; total river passengers: 


Hongkong Shipping Returns 
For January - October, 1950. 


November 23 


Ocean Steamers 


River Steamers 


Ocean Passengers -River Passengers 


Tonnage Tonnage 
In Out In Out In Out In Out 
.. 659,582 651,394 122,834 123,338 23,583 19,547 37,529 29,769 
-.- 824,239 828,696 163,345 168,147 21,952 21,564 48,496 52,620 
.. 831,555 788,243 218,465 215,032 8,247 10,484 50,567 47,990 
-» 718,120 754,561 195,137 195,883 6,291 8,570 38,690 44,919 
ca | DOSE 776,536 237,582 238,504 7,964 16,408 66,125 50,015 
ae 794,740 822,546 204,580 206,368 5,408 8,130 78,176 61,298 
.. °894,312 855,552 252,398 247,517 4,247 7,403 57,168 60,491 
.. 796,902 833,941 197,655 196,611 4,778 7,570 52,673 53,501 
.. 739,200 699,945 210,817 210,087 3,631 7,272 63,514 76,022 
.. 735,225 784,530 208,036 209,967 2,354 6,321 90,460 100,787 
.. 695,411 742,329 239,774 239,599 5,654 6,817 79,581 91,256 
ae 743,242 732,067 213,629 214,398 2,983 5,098 79,115 86,882 
-- 7,724,048 17,790,245 2,178,073 2,173,967 51,557 84,073 656,069 673,161. 
for Jan./Oct. 1950: 15,514,293 tons; total river tonnage: 4,352,040 tons; grand. 


have fallen sharply. The unsettled 
political conditions in Indochina have 
curtailed exports to that country. India 
used to be a good customer, but as 
stringent controls are exercised over 
imports, hardly any shipments have 
been made to that country this year. 

Neutralising the decline in exports 
to the Philippines, India and Indo- 
china, the trade with the other over- 
seas countries have grown in volume 
since July this year. Large orders have 
been received and are continuing to 
arrive. With business coming at the 
present rate, the local factories are 
confident that they will be kept 
operating at capacity for at least six 
months or longer. 

Sales in Hongkong have been show- 
ing a steady increase. 'This was due to 
the policy of the manufacturers who 
kept profits to a minimum. The recent 
increase of 25 percent in price, is less 
than the rise in the costs of raw 
materials, 

Efforts are made to explore new 
markets. Particular attention is being 
focussed on the sterling area countries. 


Raw Materials 

Backed by larger resources, the big- 
ger factories have always been operat- 
ing under more favourable conditions 


1,329,230; graid total: 


1,464,860. 


than the smaller plants because of 
their greater stockpiles of raw mate- 
rials. This has been especially true 
during the last few months when the 
tense international situation caused 
prices to soar. The chief raw material, 
blackplates, which cost about $50 per 
picul in June, is today sold at $80 per 
picul. The major mills, having stocks. 
on hand and buying them direct from 
abroad, are not as much affected as. 
the lesser factories which possess small 
stocks and have to make purchases in 
the local market. 


{Some concern is evident among: pro- 
ducers over the future supply of raw 
materials essential to the industry. For 
the time being there is no question of 
a shortage of either blackplates or: 
chemicals. 


The following list shows the various. 
enamalware manufacturers and _ the. 
member of kilns they operate: 


Name of Company No. of Kilns. 
I-Feng Enamelling Co, (H.K.) Ltd. .... 1 
New China Enamelware 'Co, (H.K.) Ltd. 
Pacific Enamelling Factory Co., Ltd. .. 
Union Ceramic Industries Co., Ltd. .. 
Far East Enamel Factory 
Diaward Steel Works 
Lucky Enamelware Factory .......... 
Kiu Foong Enamel Factory (H.K.) Ltd. 
Nan Feng Enamel Factory, Ltd, ...... 
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